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with the shado 
feasted and danced, that laughed and cried unceasingly on the 
walls; and I seemed at once to become as faded and unreal as | | 
they when the sunny smile and pleasant face of Alice were 


— figures on the wall, lighted my cheroot, and disposed |t 
myself to pass a comfortable hour before going to bed. My 

thoughts began to busy themselves with the business that had | t 
brought me down to Crutchley Prior, and I sat smoking and |j 
thinking for I know not how long, when, happening to look 


trait which hung above the great carved chimney-piece. I had 
noticed it on entering the room, and again during dinner, and 
now that it claimed my attention for the third time, I rose to 


in the style of a Puritan of the Commonwealth. The expres- 





deathly pale, and as and delicate as those of a woman; 
the eyes were large, dark, and lustrous, but with an expression 
of such intense sorrow in their depths as was painful to look 


Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 





NEW YORK, APRIL 5, 1862. 
Literature. 
A WISH, FOR A YOUNG GIRL. 
Twelve years before thee through life I must run, 
Dearest! Oh, would I might counsel the hours, 
Saving, “ Keep back your best sunshine for one 
That is coming behind me, and spare her the showers.” 
Fain would I stop to remove from thy way 
Stones that have bruised me, and thorns that have grieved ; 


Set my errors for waymarks, to say— 
“ Here | was wounded, ensnared, or deceived !” 


Vor. 40. No. 14. |® small steeple-crowned hat, and in the other a thick book 


fastened with two clas 





of the man seemed to look out of those mournful eyes. 
all particulars concerning it in the morning. 


another look at that pale, earnest face which haunted me | 
|} so, and which was the last thing in my thoughts as I fell) 
asleep. 

The bedroom opened ont of the sitting-room, and like it was 
hung with tapestry; but the rest of the furniture was modern | 
and comfortable, even to the white blinds and cimity hangings 
that shaded the broad, low, diamond-paned windows. 

I awoke in the middle of the night, hot and thirsty. As 1) 
sat up in bed for a moment, resting on my elbow, I heard the | 
clock of some church near at hand strike three. The night 
was clear and cold; and, stirred by the breeze, two tall trees 
that stood on the garden terrace swayed to and fro, and tossed 
their ghostly arms like vast hooded figures praying in silent 
agony to the stars. I was on the point of leaping out of bed 





Vain is my wishing! in lines of our own 

We must traverse the pathway marked out from above; | 
Life is a sorrowful teacher, alone 

We must learn its deep lessons—unaided by Love. 
Yet where I journey waste places among, 

I will scatter a seed by the wayside, and say 





Soft to myself as T hasten along— samen in search of the water-bottle, when I was suddenly startled 
“Tt may be a flower when she comes this way. into quietude by hearing a strange, low, peculiar rustling 
sinsnacsisalighiealigadi 


| sound that appeared to be close at hand, and yet on which side 
of me it was I could not exactly determine. The blood cur- 
dled round my heart, and a cold tremor shot through me as I 


AT CRUTCHLEY PRIOR. 


examine it more closely. It was the portrait of a man dressed | here in the time of 


sion of the face was Pati and lofty, but the features were | have been a sad one.” 
ne 


What was the precise nature of the legal business which 
sent me down to Crutchley Prior, and why it was considered 
more advisable for me to take up my quarters at the Hall it- 
self rather than at an inn in the town, need not be set down 
here. It is sufficient to state that my visit took place in con- 


listened. What the noise was, or even where it was—whether 
in the room or out of it—I could not tell. It sounded so near, 
and yet so indefinite—so dread, so ghostly; seeming such a 
natural outgrowth of the darkness, that no common-place cause 
seemed, in the breathless hush of the moment, sufficient to ac- 


sequence of a lawsuit conducted by our firm, and which we | count for it. I heard it distinctly for about half a minute, and 
subsequently won, to the satisfaction of our clients. then it ceased. Intensely wakeful, with all my faculties 

Daylight was slowly dying when I reached Crutchley Prior | concentrated into the one sense of listening, I waited, without 
station, cold, weary, and somewhat out of temper. Neither stirring a muscle, to hear it again. Itcame after a short in- 
the station nor the country round it impressed me favourably. | terval. The same strange, low, peculiar sound—difficult to 
The evening was chill and misty, and my thoughts dwelt re-| describe: but, if like anything, like the rustle of a person’s 
gretfully on the comfortable little dinner in the snug little) dress who walks along close to a wall, rubbing it at the same 
parlour, which my landlady had always ready for me to the} time with his hand as if to guide himself along. It came 
minute when I reached home from the office. Flinging my | nearer, and seemed to pass close by the head of the bed; and 
portmanteau, my bag of papers, and myself into the one| then, slowly receding, died softly away. There was no sound 
rickety cab which made a point of attending the trains, I gave | of breathing or of footsteps, nothing but the faint rustling noise 
the word—to Crutchley Prior ; and away we rattled, while I| I have attempted todescribe. It did not come again, although 





ple that hunted and made love, that | pleasant pastoral country, with a near-at-hand view of the 


way station, and a little further on of the town of Crutch- 


Prior. 
ding the stai , and passing through one or two 





. iJ 
gone, and when I heard the great doors clash one by one be-| galleries, we reached another low-browed door, which ad- 
hind her, and found myself the sole inmate of the old hall of | mitted us into the 
Crutchley Prior. in the old-fashion 
I wheeled my chair in front of the fire to shut out the|of order. Here Alice lett me to smoke 7 cigar, and watch 


en; a pleasant of ground laid out 
formal style, but sadly neglected and out 


he sun dip and age behind the low-lying western hills. 
My exploration of the Hall had not helped me in any way 
o a solution of the mystery of the previous night. Alice had 
ust come up with candles when I entered my room. 
“ Whose portrait is that?” I asked, pointing to the picture 


up, my attention was for the third time drawn to a life-size por- | over the fireplace. 


“ Tt is said to be the likeness of Sir Everard Crutchley.” 
“Who was he ?” 

“He was Sir Hugh Crutchley’s younger brother, and lived 
liver Cromwell” ; 

“Judging by the expression of his face, his history must 


“Tt was—a very sad one.” 
“Tell it me before you light the candles.” 
After a little hesitation, she related to me the following piece 


upon. The figure was dressed in black, and held in one hand | of family history. 


Sir Hugh Crutchley and his brother Everard were living at 


Ps. I gazed at it long and earnestly— | the Hall when Charles the First was king. Sir Hugh sided 

—— = | —it was a picture not lightly to be passed by—the living soul | with the Cavaliers, and his brother with the opposite party. 

| Won- | After the battle of Worcester, Sir Hugh, finding that his head 

dering whether it was the portrait of any member of the | was in danger, fled to France in disguise, first paying a hasty 

| Crutchley family, I made a mental memorandum to ask Alice | visit to the Hall, and ag wee his little motherless son 
r. 


> 


Frank to the care of Mr. Everard. Some years passed away, 


ven after I had put out the candles in the sitting-room, and | and Sir Hugh, still an exile, died, and Master Frank succeeded 
was half undressed, I stole back from my bedroom to take | to the title. His uncle always professed a great attachment 


for the ver and loved to have him always with him; indeed 
it is said that he was always very gentle in his manner and 
never spake a harsh word to any one. One day, some six 
months after the news of Sir Hugh’s death had reached the 
Hall, Mr. Everard and little Frank went out to walk in the 
woods with which the Hall wasthen surrounded. After bein 
away for several hours, the uncle returned alone. He seeme 
in the greatest distress of mind, and stated that little Frank 
had strayed from his side in the woods, and that he could not 
find him anywhere. Troops of men were sent out in every 
direction, and the woods were searched for several weeks, but 
the boy could not be found ; and it became evident after awhile 
that further search would be useless. Gradually a suspicion 
grew up, emanating no one knew whence, that Sir Everard 
had made away with the boy in order to succeed to the estate 
and title; and although there seems to have been little or no 
foundation for such an idea, yet the country people all round 
came at length to believe in it as a fact, and the Hall and its 
owner were shunned by every one. Sir Everard never held 
up his head after that fatal day. He could not but be aware of 
the suspicion with which he was regarded; but he never no- 
ticed it, but every day went wandering into the woods; never 
addressing any one whom he met, but muttering softly to him- 
self “ Lost! lost!” and gradually fading away, till one day he 
was found lying dead at the foot of a large tree. Whether his 
nephew had strayed away and been lost, or whether he had 
been murdered, was never discovered. And because Sir Eve- 
rard always wore dark clothes and looked so sorrowful, they 
called him the Black Puritan ; and it is said that: he is often 
seen, even now, by country people returning home late from 
market; and that in autumn, when the leaves are yellow and 
the wind is high (in which season of the year little Frank was 
lost), he may sometimes be seen after dark pacing the deserted 
chambers of the Hall, or wandering beneath the elms on the 
terrace outside. 

The story which Alice had told me haunted me all that 














that glared aloft over the station gradually fade in the) still listening, I at last fell asleep, and did not awake till the 
distance . . morning was far advanced. 
A drive of half a mile down the darkening road; then! The first thing I did after rising was to lift up the tapestry 


watched with gloomy satisfaction the guardian blood-red = | I lay listening with wide staring eyes for above an hour; and 
“| 


evening; was a burden to me after I got to bed; and lay, a 
| dread shadow, on my dreams. 

Did I dream it only, or was it a fact, that, waking suddenly 
in the middle of the night, without warning turn or movement, 


through a pair of dilapidated lodge-gates ; then for a consider- | that lined the walls, in the hope of solving the mystery of the | I saw standing at the foot of the bed, within a yard of my feet, 


able distance along a wide gravelled path, with the trees 
looming dim and ghostly on either side; then a sudden pull 
up; a shout from the driver; a gleam of light breaking plea- 
santly through my dark musings, and I find myself at Cratch- | 
ley Prior, and my journey’s end. Se t Flint and his) 
pretty daughter were out of the cottage in a moment, for my 
visit was not altogether unexpected by them. 

“Sir, you are welcome,” said the old soldier with a mili- 
tary salute, after I had introduced myself. “I trust that you 
have had a pleasant journey, and that you will find your 


past night. I found that the room was elled with dark |a tall figure dressed in black, and crowned with a sugar-loaf 
oak, which sounded firm and full beneath the stroke of my | hat; its white face—which being directly opposite, I could 
hand. The bedroom door was still locked, and it was there- | clearly distinguish, without being able to make out the features 


fore evident that I must seek outside the room, if anywhere, 
for the cause of the strange noise. The Puritan in black 
looked me full in the face as I entered my sitting-room, 
fem in the sunshine even paler and graver than by candle- 
t. 
After breakfast I sauntered down to the cottage, and ac- 
companied the old soldier round his garden and little orchard ; 


ao es = your likin * e - gathered a handful of flowers, and plucked a few edie 
A lantern was ready by this time. ice went on first with | apples; saw the cows milked and the pigs fed; and stood by 
meat eevegat op sic ect. We teaan op eon taeee Casein] Sr beaten ht ees ales Fe oe 
) e rear. oO ‘or a numerous family of hens and chickens. 
which the hall is built, and halted for a moment while Alice | Everything was fresh, and everything was delightful. 
unlocked the gate, which, swinging open with a creaking} As I was crossing the courtyard on my return, I saw stand- 
rusty sound, admitted us into what appeared to be a large | ing in the porch before me a tall, spare individual, dressed in 
paved courtyard with frowning buildings on every side.| black, who was leisurely paring his nails, and sniffing the 
Crossing this, we passed through a door on the other side into| morning air with much complacency. I foreboded that the 
a large entrance-hall, decorated with stags’ heads and other | stranger was Mr. Kedge, a lawyer from the neighbouring town 
— of ~ —_ -~ — on aus of ak a} who had bg ome written ted 2 gah to weer! me at = Hall 
eavy wooden gallery. Up one or two fii of stairs ;| on certain business conn with the tlawsuit. My sur- 
through several great desolate rooms, destitute of furniture, | mise proved to be correct—it was Mr. ( 
panelled with dark wood, and having empty staring fire- | penknife with a click, 
places, each looking like the mouth of some black cavern; 
guided by the wavering, uncertain light of the lantern ; till at | with well-fei 
length we reached a room smaller than any I had yet seen, | duced himself with much cordiality. 





table spread in a style which indicat 


long to wait for dinner. This room was hung with faded ta-| prejudice on my 


from the corridor outside sent a momen g 

all the dim figures, staring mutely from the walls with eyes| he took his departure till the following morning. 

that would never wink nor turn away, happen what might. | was desirous of exploring the house and 
Alice, having lighted two wax-candles placed in heavy sil-| thoroughly than I had yet done, and exp 

ver candlesticks, turned round with a smile and a little! Alice, who at once proflered to 


its legs near the fire. san =n e of the Hall was very sim: ~s 
“Here we are, sir,” said the sergeant ; “ is your sitting-) — and timeworn, ruinous even 
Toom, and there beyond is your bed-room. Alice will wait on | of furniture, ex 
you. Any further commands for me to-night ?” 
“ None whatever, sergeant, thank you. I shall see you in 


e modern style 


ve hg Par ed perk Dn 
with black oak, or hung with ancient tapes 


the walls panel! 
It was a much 1 


edge. He closed his 
ve me a preliminary glance out of the 
corners of his eyes, broke into a smile, and coming forward | termined to use my utmost endeavours to solve the mystery ; 
ed heartiness, shook me by the hand, and intro- | and, fortified with several cups of strong green tea, I went to 
e proceeded together | bed on the third night with the intention of lying awake till 
having a cheerful fire blazing in ae and, better still, a| to my room, and in five minutes more the table was littered | mereing, so as to be p 
that I should not have| with papers, and we were both busily at work. It may be! arise. 

1 , but I cannot conscientiously say that | it, and kept me tho 
pestry worked by fingers that centuries ago ceased work for| Mr. Kedge impressed me favourably at the outset of our ac- 
ever; and as the door opened to admit us, a current of air | quaintance, neither did he afterwards rise greatly in my esti- 
shudder through | mation; and I was glad when the day’s labours were over, and tolerable ; I could stay in it no longer; so I 


unds more |and as far from sleep as ever. 
my wish to| window ledge, and looked into the quiet 
; guide me over the place, and 
curtsey, and motioned me to an easy-chair that stood toasting | fetched the keys for the a I found that the remainder 


lar to the portion I had already seen | 
someé places; destitute emer 


place than I had expected to find, | yew-tree on the right. A tall d 


—bent a little forward toward mine, as though gazing earnestly 
jat me? Did I merely dream so, or was it a fact, that when 
| the figure perceived me to be awake—which it did in the 
course of a few seconds—it made a gesture of surprise; and - 

in, bnew J and noiselessly over the floor, ages gg be- 
1ind the curtains that fell round the opposite side of the bed ? 

It is a fact, and no dream, that I was out of bed the next mo- 
ment; that I quickly struck a light, and examined every cor- 
ner of the room; but to no purpose; not a trace of any intru- 
der could I find. Let me at once confess that I felt rather 
timid and uncomfortable ; and not liking the idea of going to 
bed again, I lighted the candles in the sitting-room, poked up 
the fire, and sat smoking till daybreak; r which, I went 
out for a walk, and a plunge in the river. After breakfast 
came Mr. Kedge, and we spent another busy day over our 


apers. 

, Rotwithstanding that I had been disturbed two nights in suc- 
cession in such an unaccountable manner, I was far from at- 
| tributing the annoyance to anything supernatural ; and tried 
to argue myself into the belief that I should some day hear a 
very commonplace solution of the affair. Meanwhile I de- 











for any circumstance that —_ 
the purpose for which I had taken 
ly awake. I heard midnight strike ; 
one o'clock, two o'clock, three o’clock came and went; and 
still I remained undisturbed. At length the bed became in- 
got up, and paced 
wearily, but still terribly wide awake, 
went and sat down on the 
en, where trees 

and flowers were sleeping peacefully in the faint silver of the 

oung moon. 

Atonce, while gating yon out of the window, I saw 
hing moving across the len terrace—sometbing that 
emerged out of the blackness of the two yew-trees that grew 
on the left, and slowly crossing the alley, went towards the 
figure, and dimly dis- 


he tea answ 





about the room, yawning 





the morning, of course. In the meantime, you could not have | and we passed up and down so many staircases, through so | cerned, looking more like a wandering fragment of shadow 


left me in better hands.” 
“Sir, 1 wish you good night,” replied the se A 
& finger to his forehead; and, turning on his heel, he strode} were completely at 


_ | many rooms so like one another in appearance, that in five than anything human; acin 
nt, carrying | minutes after setting out my geographical ideas of the building | bent head, from one en 
ult. The east wing, which was the oldest | back again ; 


slowly, with folded arms and 
of the alley to the other, and then 
using now and then for a moment to glance at 


slowly away, his footsteps startling the echoes in the empty part of the Hall, we did not enter. Alice stated that it was | the stars, and then resuming its melancholy walk. For the 


Tooms as he went. 
“ Alice, meanwhile, had carried my portmanteau into the | and that she herself had never been through it buttwice. Afte 

other room, and had made the table ready for the dishes, | wandering throu 

which appeared a few minutes after, brought in bya red-| a low iron-stu 


haired servant. staircase. After climbing an infinitude of steep stone steps 


always kept locked, as the flooring in many places was unsafe, | first time I felt inclined to place some credence in the story 


r| Alice had told me of Sir Everard’s ghostly rambles about the old 


a score of apartments, we came at last to | Hall. L watched the figure for about half an hour; at length 
ed door, which opened on a narrow spiral|I lost it in the deep shade of the yews, and it did not re- 


, 1 turn. . 
The meal was soon over, and the table cleared; after which | found myself on the summit of the flagstaff-tower, the highest| With the return of daylight my belief in the hostly ert 


my two attendants bade me good night, and left me alone | point of the Hall, from whence there was a wide prospect over | fadedaway, and I became once morea co’ 


materialis' 
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waited impatiently for the of t, and again took up 
my post at the window a little before Mldnight. i had short 
fits of sleep, and short fits of watching; was very miserable 
and drowsy, and looked with lo eyes at the bed. I had 
not mentioned the appearance either to Alice or the sergeant, 
and was determined not to do so till I should see > 
I could not fathom the mystery myself. Waking u m a 
nap sometime towards morning, and looking out sleepily, I 
again saw the tall dusky figure of the preceding night, pacing 
slowly to and fro on the terrace, exactly as I seen it before. 
I watched it with straining eyes till it retired. 

I was down in the garden befure breakfast that morning ; 
and strolling past the flower-beds, and up the moss-grown 
steps on the terrace, examined the place in a quiet incurious 
way, 80 as not to excite the suspicions of any one who might 
be watching unseen byme. I found under the yew-trees, at 
one end of the terrace, a low arched door studded with large 
nails, apparently fastened inside, and opening into the eastern 
and most ruinous wing of the Hall. Under the yew-trees, at 
the other end of the alley, was a rickety tumble-down arbour, 
which years before might have been a pleasant summer 
lounge. The alley itself was merely a narrow gravelled walk, 
with a carpet of sward on each side of it, overshadowed in the 
middle by two large elms. 

1 was desirous of obtaining a nearer view of the mysterious 
stranger, but did not for some time clearly perceive by what 
means it was to be effected. The outer door, by which alone 
I could obtain access to the garden, was locked by Alice every 
evening. I determined, however, after some consideration, to 
stroll down to the cottage just before dark, and purloin the 
keys for a few minutes from the nail oa which they always 
hung when not in use. Having obtained them, I would unlock 
the garden-door, and leave it so till morning; after which I 
would conceal myself behind a thick hedge that fringed one 
corner of the alley, and there wait the course of events. But 
this little plot was destined to be frustrated; for when Mr. 
Kedge came, he invited me to dine with him that evening; and 
pressed me so strongly on the point, that, little as I liked the 
man, I could not with any show of reason refuse. I was less 
loth to accept his invitation than I should have been at ano- 
ther time, as I felt myself becoming morbid and nervous from 
having dwelt so much among shadows for the last few days, 
and thought that a little society would be beneficial to my 
health of mind. So, having finished our labours rather earlier 
than usual, Mr. Kedge and I walked over together to the 
town of Crutchley Prior, where it was arranged that I should 
stay all night. There were some half-dozen of Mr. Kedge’s 
bachelor friends to dinner, and the party was a pleasant one. 
Propriety must be attended to in a small town like Crutchley 
Prior, where everybody knows everybody else’s business, and 
where late hours are considered as a sure sign of dissipation ; 
80, as the evening wore on, the are dro — off one by one, 
and when midnight struck, Mr. Kedge Hs were left alone. 1 
would gladly have retired at once, but my host would not 
hear of it; we must have one more bottle between us—he had 
something particular to tell me—it was too early to break up, 
and so on; in short, I must sit up half an hour longer. He 
had already taken more wine than was good for him, and now 
that we were left alone, he became at once so maudlin and 
sentimental, that I thought it was getting high time to re 
tire. So, after taking a parting glass, and having a narrow 
escape from an embrace, which in the plenitude of his 
drunken affection he was desirous of — on me, I suc- 
ceeded in making good my retreat; and, calling the house- 
keeper and page up-stairs, committed my host into their 
charge.— To be concluded next week. 

——_—_a—_—_————_ 


DRIVING AND HUNTING, 
IN THE INTERIOR OF RUSSIA. 
THE YEAMSCHEEK: ACROSS COUNTRY. 


The yeamscheek is a great Russian institution. He is not 
to be confounded, as is sometimes done by strangers, with the 
extortionate ruffian drosky, lanska, and britska drivers, in the 
streets of towns and cities, nor with the coachmen of the gen- 
try and aristocracy. He is a distinct animal; the interior 
swarms with him; he “ works” every macadamised and un- 
macadamised road in Russia, from the shores of the White to 
the shores of the Black Sea; and all roads are alike to him. 
Whether I make a bargain with one to take me to Siberia, or to 
the next town, it is all the same to him. He goes off to his 

g, puts me into a hat, and I am drawn for. The fortunate 
rawer gets me for his job, and is responsible to the rest for 
his performance of the duty. Iam quite safe with him; he 
will carry out his part of the bargain, if he can. The traveller, 
entirely at his mercy, over endless tracks and plains, through 
dismal forests, frost and snow, among wolves and bears, never 
distrusts the poor yeamscheek. He is neither a ruffian nor a 
robber, but simply a peasant, who commenced driving troikas 
at six years of age, and who will drive them till he dies. He 
has one failing, the need of vodki: give it him the traveller 
must, but let the traveller give it sparingly ; andif you hit the 
right mean between parsimony and indiscretion as to this 
point, he will do anything for his charge short of keeping 
awake when he is sleepy, merely because he drives. Consi- 
dering the Lge | of the country, the number, length and 
character of the , and that the yeamscheek is the only re- 
liable land-carrier for gers and goods (excepting the 
few railways,) the number of these men must be immense. 
They played no unimportant part in the ae invasion, 
and in the transport of troops and material of war to the Cri- 
mea, and to write anything about interior travelling in Russia, 
without giving a few lines to the yeamscheeks, would be 
leaving let out of his own play. 
Let no man i e that he has tried Russian travel if he 
have merely visited Moscow and Petersburg, and run a few 
hundred versts on any of the few main well-kept roads. Wide 
of these, lies on both sides the interior life of this immense 
country, and to see it we must penetrate through forests 
seventy miles long, jolt over wave-like undulations of endless 
barren or poorly-cultivated land, and bid farewell to every ves- 
tige of macadam. In my case the deviation from the main 
road took place at no indicated point. No finger-post pointed 
the way, no road led to it. 
“T want to 5 to Evanofsky.” 

“ Well,” said the yeamscheek, “ that is the road.” 

“Where? I see no road.” 

“Ah, yes! but I'll find one.” And with that he turned the 
horses’s heads at right angles to the straight broad road we 
were on, lashed, screamed, and succeeded in plunging us across 
a deep wide ditch, into what appeared to me to be an endless 
pathless expanse of stubbled and unstubbled ground; tree, 
shrub, fence, post-house, or hut, there was none, to mark the 
route as far as the eye could reach. The frost the ex- 
~ with white, and the wintry sun, as it shone with a cool 
Pont 





could scarcely be persuaded that we were not about to plunge | world too wide for him ; and a short-handed axe stuck in his 
into some trackless Fret. without oe, pilot, or chart. | belt. Mr. Saunderson had made some sign which I did not 
The inexperienced w -- bid a regre’ well to the | observe, that bi it his henchman, a man of like sort, also to 
beaten road, as to an old friend, and will face the trackless|the spot. These received their orders, proceeded to 
ground with uncomfortable notions about pray bears, | drag the wheels. In a few minutes two young trees were cut 
wolves, ditches, precipices, and snow-storms. I confess that 1 | down, and, having been chcpped into the right length, were 
lost sight of the black-and-white striped mile-post with some | thrust between the spokes and across the hind-wheels of the 
regret. Hitherto we had travelled with these ts and the | carri Having thus effectually put on a safety-drag, the 
telegraphic wires, constantly on our right and left, as mute | two Dogal creatures,” large and smali, mounted beside the 
friends and companions. We could read the number of versts | drivers, but Harry and I remained behind with the ammuni. 
on each post when we had nothing else to do, and we could | tion, guns, and pistols, and then the vehicles began sliding 
think of human m going and coming on the wires; but | down the hill without us, in a very comfortable manner. 
now they are gone on far to the south, keeping company with| I had often heard of a hunt in the interior, and was giad, 
travellers on the one good broad road that leads to Odessa. | although fatigued, to join one. The plan is something akin to 
As for us, we were over the ditch, and off through the fields. | the ancient practice of deer-hunting in the Scottish Highlands, 
The change was sudden and complete ; but all changes are|In the present case, however, the game was different: not 
sudden and complete in Russia. Summer in a day, and | deer, but wolves, bears, foxes, and other vermin, which had 
winter comes. One may cross a river in A ow at night, and | been found very destructive and troublesome for some time 
walk back on the ice in the morning. Doors and windows | past. The greater number of men of several villages, includ. 
stand wide open in summer for a breath of cool air, but in | ing ~-_, man who could handle a , had turned out, | 
winter the cool air is barred out with double windows, triple | attached myself to Mr. Saunderson, Harry joined Mr. Pins, 
doors, and heated stoves. So in to clo’ ; thin linen | and we followed our new acquaintances into the wood from 
summer habiliments are thrown aside in a day, and the reign | which they had come upon us. On entering, I could see that 
of furs begins. Wheels are upon all ca of every sort | preparations had been made on a large scale. Just inside the 
one day, snow comes during the night, and the wheels all van- | wood, and extending a long way—perhaps to near the bottom 
ish ; in the morning, nothing is seen but sl The tran- | of the hill to the left, and for a less distance to the right—men 
sitions from class to class are of the same character. One class | armed with guns, rifles, pistols, knives, old scythes, and other 
is of gentlemen and barons; the next step is to mouscheeks, | such weapons, were stationed thirty yards or less apart from 
peasant-serfs who live on black bread and salt, seasoned with | one another, while, behind each, a horse was picketed to a 
sour cabbage and lic, and who are covered with a dirty|tree. Many of the principal rifle and armed men, like my 
sheepskin instead of being clothed in ermine, sables, and fine | friends Pins and Saunderson, had “ Dugal creatures,” or pea. 
linen. Cronstadt is reached from Petersburg by steamers in | sant-serfs attached to them, having in charge dogs, horses, and 
one week ; in the next, the traveller runs over the same water | other accessories. The whole party formed two lines, proba. ° 
with three horses before him. The people will leave a hot| bly a mile and a half long; the first line armed ; behind it, the 
bath and plunge into a hole made in the ice; they will leave | unarmed and the horses. On the opposite side of the road, 
a room, h to seventy or eighty degrees, and follow a fu-| and on the trees in front, was a strong net, ten or twelve feet 
neral for six miles, with no covering on their heads, in a frost | high, extending up and down hill, as far as I could see, paral- 
twenty-five degrees below zero; they will fast seven weeks on | lel with the , leaving the road itself convenient for the 
cabbage and garlic, and then guzzle themselves in afew hours | work of slaughter, while the men 
into the hospital, take cholera, and die. are general- | pleasure from the cover, advance into the open, or mount and 
ly swift and fatal—to-day well, to-morrow dead. More than | run in case of danger. How the net was secured, or what re- 
two-thirds of the cholera cases die. Women are interesting, | sistance it might make against a large infuriated animal, I hed 
plump, and marriageable, at fourteen; they are shrivelled at | no means of knowing; but I imagined that though it might 
thirty. Despotic power works in extreme without control, re- | hinder or entangle, it could not stop, or offer any effectual bar 
ligion without morality, commerce without honesty. There is | to a bear, or even to a strong maddened wolf. 
land illimitable, without cultivation. There are splendid laws,| My companion enlightened me on sundry points: How, | 
and poverty of justice. Some of these contrasts are now being | asked, did they £* the game into the net? 
softened down by the wise progressive policy of Alexander the} That was easily managed. Six hundred had been sent early 
Second. that morning into the opposite wood, at a point four or five 
Off the beaten track it was that I first learned what yeam-| miles from our present position; these men had spread them- 
scheeks and horseflesh could accomplish. If our co and | selves ina line across the wood, the two flanks gradually ad- 
confidence sank a degree, and we held on with bated ‘breath vancing faster than the centre, so as to form a curve by the 
as the tarantasses jolted over the deep ruts, ran on one} time they reached the road where the net was placed, the 
wheel along the edge of a steep slope at an angle of forty-five, | flanks touching the ends of the net; then the centre advancing, 
or plunged into a c with a crash, to be pulled out by | drove all the game which was in front of them, right into the 
the most desperate application of the whip, no such c’ toils to be shotdown. These men carried poles and other in- 
can be brought against the drivers; they seemed to rejoice in | struments for making all kinds of hideous noises, and the num- 
having quitted the monotonous road, and their spirits appeared | ber of them being large, the whole wood became a perfect 
to spring into new life with every obstacle. They had now | Babel of dreadful sounds, which frightened and daunted the 
got something to drive over—something worth being a yeam- ani 
scheek for: “ Go, my angels!” “ Step out, my dear pigeons !” 
“Climb up, my sweetheart!” And at every ejaculation down 
came the knout with terrible force and effect. “Qo’ I; but ye ken the Russians can only operate in the mass 
At one o'clock in the afternoon of the second day after leav- | way—that is, when they have plenty to keep them company. 
ing the main road, we came in sight of the end of our wander- ides, there is sometimes a bit hand to hand struggle, to vary 
ings, on the slope of a long hill. We were obliged to pack up. | the thing.” 
The descent was steep, and looked extremely rous; the} “ Where is Count Pomerin ?” 
yeamscheeks, for the first time, Y sa before taking it. I got} The count was down the hill, on the left flank, and com- 
out to reconnoitre. On each side of us lay a dense and gloomy | manded that side, while he (Saunderson) held the like posi- 
forest of oaks, birch, and pines; the track down which we had | tion on the right up the hill. Pomerin’s post was reckoned the 
come a certain length, been evidently cut through the hill | most dangerous, as the chief haunts of vermin were well known 
for nearly a mile and a half. Far below in the valley, lay a| to be down the hill. Pomerin, he continued, was a dead shot, 
considerable number of what my servant Harry took to be | and always on those occasions took the post of danger. He 
peat-hills. Those were huts. I could see also the cupola of a | was a gentleman every inch of him; “a wee thing ower fast, 
church, the chimney of a mill, or works, and, on an adjoining | ye ken; but he’s young; and then his grandfather died last 
eminence, a residence of some pretension. How to get down | year, and left the laddie three millions of roubles, besides this 
was a puzzle; the ground was slippery from ice, the descent | immense estate, with the ten thousand bodies on it, two su; 
long and precipitous, and the cattle ‘were nearly exhausted : | manufactories, our vodki works, and the cotton-mill. When Mr. 
the last team having come twenty miles. If our men chose to | Saunderson cam’ here, some years ago, the auld man was hale 
go down with the usual clatter and dash (we had no drags) the | and weel, and this young man—whose faither got a trip to Si- 
result might be disastrous. The yeamscheeks, however, soon | beria and never cam’ back—was the grandfather's pet. The 
made up their minds to the old way, and I could see no | young lad’s mother was a serf,a bonny winsome thing, it is 
better way. They crossed themselves (their infallible resource), | said; she’s no ugly yet; she and her family were freed, and 
and were gathering up the ropes for a start, when a voice | she was highly educated at Moscow, before and after her mar- 
called out from the wood on the left,“ Hold, hold! Do you | riage ; still this marriage was a cause of trouble. The proud 
want your necks broken, you fools?” I knew in a moment, | aristocrats shut their doors on the pair of them. He fell intos 
from the manner in which the Russian was spoken, that this | revergeful spirit, and began writing Ly on political eco- 
was the voice of an lishman, and as he came ling | nomy, meaning to publish them abroad. Spies were in his 
through the bushes and low underwood that lined nace of| house. Every line he wrote, and every word he said, ay re- 
the wood, his appearance did not belie his speech. He was | ported to the police, and so the end was that he vanished one 
short, fat and florid ; dressed in a fur coat, long boots, and fur | night, and noo’ they just say he is dead. No expense has been 
cap; he carried a double-barrelled gun, and was followed by | spared on the son’s education ; he can gabble in French, Ger- 
a man much in the same garb, but younger, taller and stronger | man, Italian, and all other modern languages ; he has travelled 
than himself. Two great shaggy cream-coloured wolf-d in France, England, and Italy. He has a stud of horses, and 
followed the second man, who carried a double-barrelled rifle, keeps a table like a prince: but oh! man, I've been told that 
and had a large sheathed knife in his belt. While the one | he was — the auld man’s bawbees last winter in Peters 


ight fire into the net at 


nimals. 
“This is an inglorious system of hunting, only worthy of 


was collecting breath, after abusing the yeamscheeks for in-| burg in fine style! If ye’re a friend of his, gie him a canny 


tending to gallop down the hill, the other came up to me, and | advice to haud a better grup o’ the siller. At this present 
after surveying us very y, said, in the pure Doric of| time he is negotiatin’ wi’ a widow-woman, a ‘ generalshee,’ to 
canny Scotland : buy her bit estate. Her steward is a big rascal, an’ Pomerin 


“T'm just thinkin’, but maybe I’m wrang, that ye’re no un- | will pay grandly if he does not mind his hand. I ken what I 
like kintramen of ours—that is, , I mean ” ken, aboot that place, and he might do waur than tak’ my 

I acknowl the proud relationship, and said, coonsel aboot it.” 

“T seek a vi called Evanofsky, and a man called Count, “ Who is your friend Pins?” I asked. 
Pomeron; can you help a countryman to find them ?” “ Pins,” he said ; “ a poor-cotton-spinning, ignorant, upset 
en, and the man is | ting couff, but as sl sleekit asa fox. He has managed to 
not far off. May I ask if ye are the y he wull be expecting | get Pomerin to quit four years of arrears of rent and bis work- 
from St. Petersburg. If sae, he be right glad to see you, | ers obrak; and he is tryin’ to persuade his landlord to build s 
but at the present t it is impossible to ss speech of | great cotton-mill, and send him to land to buy the ms 
him. We've a bit hunting on hand, see, and Pomerin is | chinery. The commission he’ll get on , is worth ten years 
at his post, as we were when you cam betwixt us and our line | of his present wee place.” 
of fire. “ But,” I said, “that might be a good investment for the 

“God bless me!” I said, rather quickly ; “ are we betwixt | count.” 
the and the rifles ?” “ Na, na, it’s ower far to bring the cotton, and to send the yar= 

“That's just precesely the position we have all the honour | to market; there’s no railway here, to every town, like England; 
o’ occup at this present moment, and in half an hour after | and there’s no outlet for it in other countries, the demand is 
this it might not be unco’ pleasant, but for that time, I think, | limited, and pretty well supplied now. If the count is wisely 
we're safe, unless for a stray beastie or sac. Now, if you like | advised, or would tak’ a practical man’s advice, like mysel, 
to join the hunt, you and the other gent-le-man, I would ad- he will invest his money in a safer channel. Let him culti- 
vise you to send on the conveyances and contents to wait you | vate his ; our auld mother earth is a generous and 
at Pomerin’s; they will fi a rayal welcome, and I shall send | faithful lass, if she is well nourished. Ifhe will manufacture, 
an escort with them.” This being agreed on, he said to his | let him use the material his land produces. There's flax and 
friend, “ Pins, whistle on that Dugal crature o’ yours.” hemp, at the door; there’s beetroot for sugar, and rye for 

Mr. ,| bread, and vodki. He'll want machinery, nae doot, for these 
when presently a figure from the wood, no inapt re- | —corn-mills, saw-mills, and agricult implements ; but be 

, the vodki and the sugar, without 


ns ym G the village is yonder in the 
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bandy legs, a great mass of tangled red hair on his head | trouble or expense. cotton-mills about Moscow, 
Ee ay ete Doe ade ee , are doing well at present—not so long 
reached only to the knees, a wolf-skin cape, and large boots,aithe war. But just cotton was to grow scarce, oF 
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there was war with America, or amangst the Yankees them- 
selves—not unlikely—or suppose the government was to take 
the duty off the imported manufactured there is not one 
of these manufactories would be worth auld iron. It’s not a 
ood doctrine of political economy, and it will bring its recom- 
pense some day, to rob the poor moushick bodies, who are the 
chief consumers of the cotton cloth, to enrich a few foreign 
machine-makers, capitalists, and agents. The extra wages 
given to the workpeople is no equivalent for the enormous 
prices taken from them; besides, they don’t get the benefit of 
the extra wages. Itonly goes into the pockets of the greedy 
barons whose slaves they are, while the estates are lying un- 
cultivated, and the serfs are as poor and miserable as ever. 

“ But still,” I said, “ these manufactories are good civilisers. | 
They require intelligence and skill in the workpeople, and this | 
is much wanted in Russia.” : 

“Civilisation in Russian cotton-mills! Hot-beds of vice, and 
corruption! Whair hae ye been to speak that gate? I could 
tell ye something aboot that. But,—hear to that!” 

Sounds from the six hundred men in the wood had long 
since been heard, increasing in volume but now they had be- 
come deafening, and indicated the very near approach of the 
sport. Halloaing, shouting, yelling, whistling, blowing of 
horns, and a din of as heavy blows on iron kettles, formed a 
discordant chorus, and so loud that I could hardly hear the 
jatter part of Mr. Saunderson’s lecture on Political Economy. | 
But his “hear to that,” referred to a rifle-shot, immediately | 
followed by a clattering of shots all down the line. I looked 
across the road, and could see the net vibrating, bulging, and 
in some places coming down, entangling heavy bodies in its 
meshes. Two large wolves, strong, and apparently fat, fol- 
jowed by a third, made their way cautiously at first from be- 
jow the net, and then jumped into the road. Three or four | 
shots went off at the same moment, but _ one wolf drop- | 
ped, the other two made as if for the w on our side, but | 
seemed to scent danger in that direction, for they turned round 
and tore up the hill at rattling speed. “Don’t fire,” shouted 
saunderson ; “ let off the dogs!” And immediately four noble 
dogs sprang into the road, right in front of our position. One 
wolf was caught in a moment by the first two dogs, but the 
other ran into the wood, hotly followed by the other couple. | 
Pins was reloading, when the three animals dashed amongst 
his legs, and upset him as they passed. I can only relate what 
Imyselfsaw. A deer, or elk, with magnificent broad horns, 
cleared the net at a bound, right in front of us. ‘“ Now,” said 
the Scotchman, “ that’s my quarry.” The animal had scarcely 
touched the ground when a bullet struck him in the brain, and | 
jown he went. This was the first shot he had fired, and he | 








time a horseman on a splendid English hunter dashed up the 
open steep, and the firing abated. “That's Pomerin, what's 


| 


heafler? He'll get shot,” said Saunderson. Asheapproached 
our position, he shouted in English, “Two large bears are 
heading up the wood inside the net, and the men are falling 


back; they will escape if we don’t mind. Mount and follow 


who will.’ Saunderson was on his horse in a moment, and 
afer the young man up the hill. Turning to look for Pins, | 
and Harry, I saw Pins, the picture of fear, behind a tree. As | 


I came up he was imploring Harry to help him on his horse, | 
that he might quit the field; his own man had not returned. 
“Blow me if I do,” said Harry. “ But I'll take the loan of it. 
And here, old cock, take my blunderbuss, and I'll Jost try 
your rifle on a Rooshian bear.” Whereupon he coolly 
Pins’s rifle out of his awkward hands, untied the horse, jumped | 
on his back, and was after Saunderson before I could have | 
stopped him, which I certainly did not intend todo. Had I) 
been as well mounted and armed I should have followed: as 
it was, 1 was condemned to inactivity, and the society of Mr. 
Pins. 

The shots were still rattling off down the hill, several horse- 


men had passed in pursuit of the bears immediately after | 


Harry left, and in a short time the rest of the huntsmen ad- 
vanced into the open road to get to closer quarters with the 
game in and behind the net. T also left the cover, saw them 
ire several volleys ingloriously at the prostrate and entangled 
animals, and was about to examine the effects of their firing by 
going close up to the net, when a low growl, then a loud 
savage howl, issued from behind, and immediately a bear burst 
through an opening into the road among the men ; as if dis- 
daining to touch them, he turned again and faced the wood 
whence he had come, and where he Knew his pursuers to be. 
The rifles on our side were all unloaded, so that he deliberate] 
sat for a short time in the middle of the road untouched. 
was just on the point of trying the effect of revolver shot, and 
had made a few steps to get a proper and sure aim, when 
Saunderson rode from the wood, and drew up not twenty feet 
from the poor surrounded beast. He raised his rifle and fired, 
and the bear fell. The men, who had been all scampering off, 
returned to finish him with their knives, but Saunderson cried 
out, “ Keep back, he’s not dead; he will comb some of your 
hair if you don’t mind!” He spoke too late. One man, more 
daring than the others, had stooped down to run his knife into 
the bear’s throat, when, with astonishing swiftness, bruin raised 
himself to a sitting position, and darting his great paw, armed 
with those formidable talons, at the man’s head, tore down 
cap, hair, skin, and flesh to the elbow. The man fell forward 
on the bear—in fact, into his arms—and was about to expe- 
rience one of those deadly hugs, or embraces, which would 
have put him out of all pain, but a bullet from the same hand 
that first struck him put an end to the bear’s power of mis- 


i 


Although the foliage had fallen, the place looked dark and 
dismal, and just as we reached it two shots were heard in the 
hollow, the one a moment or two after the other. Down we 
rushed, sliding among the > old leaves, and holding on by 
tree-trunks and branches. At length, in answer to our shouts, 
we heard a halloa repeated. This led us to the very bottom 
of the immense pit, and there stood Harry, fast in the embrace 
of the young Russian. Their guns were on the ground, and 
the bear lying dead beside them. As soon as Pomerin saw 
me, he sprang forward, embraced, and kissed me with emo- 
tion. He was much excited, and in answer to our questions, 
told us that, not thinking what he was about, he followed the 
bear down into this awful hole : 

“| had fired twice at him, and hit him once, but not fatally. 
The villain seemed to know that both barrels were empty, for 
he turned at bay on this spot, a fine place for a game at hide- 
and-seek with a bear. I dodged him round and round the 
trees a good while, and having no time to load, threw my gun 
down. At last he got me in a corner, from which I phn! not 
move but in one direction, and that was into his arms. You 
see this tree; behind it is, you perceive, sheer cliff, on both 
sides a gulley. Well, I got behind the tree; the bear ad- 


vanced, sure of his prey, no doubt. I stared him steadily in} 


the face as he came on, but on he came; he was within five 


| yards of me, I drew my knife; I had no hope of success ; for, 


see, he is an enormous grizzly. Ah, the horror of that mo- 
ment! I was just waiting his next step, and my eyes were 


dancing with fire-sparks, when I heard a voice from the cliff, 


behind me, ‘ Lie down on yer belly, flat—quick ; and I'll give 
the buffer somethink to eat harder nor gentlemen's flesh.’ 
Ah! God bless my grandfather for teaching me the English 
language ! These words were the sweetest I ever heard in my 
life. Down I went, flat on the ground; the bear had taken a 
step or two forward, and was looking P to the cliff, for I kept 
my eyes on him. I could now almost feel his breath on my 
face, when, in a moment, ping, whirr, then in another moment, 


ping, whirr, went the bullets, ripping over me, right into the 
1 


bear’s head. Over he went, rolling down the steep. Down 
umped my preserver to my side, and I've been hugging him 
ike a bear ever since.” 


He turned to repeat the dose, but Harry set off with a “ No 


more o’ that ere.” 


When we returned to the scene of the main slaughter, we 
found the road filled with peasants—those who had been beat- 
ing up the game, those who had been shooting it, the dog and 


horse attendants, and a crowd of idlers from the village. The 


ay apa of the two bears, four cubs, two deer or elks, 
ve 


strange birds, and wonderful commodities, and terrible war- 
riors, with armies of horses (horses being almost as strange as 
elephants to the people of Venice ;}—the Polos could only spe- 
culate and imagine, and desire and pray that the brave mer- 
chants might come home soon. They were hardly looked for 
while Marco was a child; for, when people went exploring, 
they expected to be gone for a term of years; and merchants 
especially found it answer to sit down in a favourable place 
for months or years together,—besides its being usually diffi- 
cult to get away in safety, except at rare intervals. But Marco 
grew into boyhood and youth ; and still his father did not re- 
turn. He was well taught and trained, so as to be fit for what- 
| ever destiny his father might be intending: but his poor mo- 

ther could not wait for the end of her long suspense. When 
the father, Nicolo Polo, returned at last, Marco was nineteen, 
and had for some years felt himself an orphan. 

It must have been one of the strangest first meetings between 
—— and child that ever took place. It does not appear that 
Nicolo had ever heard, with any certainty, of the boy’s exist- 
ence ; for people who ventured into “ Scythia” in those days 
gave up all hope of news from home: and now he found a fine 
manly young fellow, eager to hear of everything, from the 
traffic on the Volga to the grandeur of Kubla Khan. When 
on the Volga, the Polos had been warned of troubles to the 
west of the Caspian ; so they tried to pass down by the east 
side, and lived for a time at Bokhara. They knew better than 
our poor countrymen of this century how to hold intercourse 
with Tartar potentates; and they were safe and prosperous 
where Wyburd and Stoddart and Conolly underwent captivity 
and death. 

At Bokhara they were the admiration of a minister of the 
great Emperor of Tartary, who persuaded them to go with 
him to the Emperor's court. For the chance of opening all 
Asia to Venetian commerce, and seeing what could be made 
of “ far Cathay” and its reputed wealth, they agreed to under- 
take this pase of a whole year from the court of Bokhara 
to that of Kubla Khan, in 





| 


nese Tartary. It was in 1265 
that they arrived there. The Khan knew about as much 
of the West as Europe did of the far East. He wished the 
Pope, as the head of Christendom, would send him a hundred 
wise men, to instruct his ple in all sorts of knowledge. 
The Polos carried this petition to the Pope. By some means 
or other, they got passed through to Syria, from the coast of 
| Which it was easy to reach Venice. 

They had achieved such a commercial success, and saw so 
much more in prospect, that they were eager to return to Tar- 
tary; and young Marco was eager to go with them. Owing 








large and two small wolves, hares, rabbits, and other small | to a change of Popes, it was some time before they could get 
hastily reloaded, for, he said, he fully expected bears. At this | animals in abundance—was given over to the peasants, except | on with their errand: and they started at last, at the end of 


only the two bears, which were ordered to be taken to the 


two years, without any answer, dreading lest the Emperor 


count’s residence. I should have expected that the peasants | should suspect them of bad faith. They had again left the 


time, but nothing of the kind took place. 


their worst times. I saw no smilin, happy 
ing happy or contented ignorance, even among the serfs, n¢ 


and amon 
off, certainly, and way was made for us with alacrity. 


hide them. 


attended the in-door manufactories, pale an 


The Russian t men are, indeed, the finest in the coun 


try, many of them models of manl and beauty. 


the purest ivo 


dull, and unmean 


ig; what ex 
nect only with cunning and 


pression there was, I could con 





MARCO POLO. 


* * The first who gives us 
European merchant of the 


| China Proper. 


pride of clanship in the daring courage and appearance of their 
chief. Yet he appeared to me to have—in fact, 1 know he 
possessed—all that was requisite to call it forth had it been 
there. No. They showed themselves, as we moved forward | 
t them, stolid, apathetic and listless. Caps came 
But 
if they had any feelings at all they managed very cunningly to 
heir faces were in general good in contour, and 
their individual features regular, some of them handsome, 
The out-door workers were brown or swarthy, and those who 
sallow. As to) 
height, bone and muscle, they seemed very fairly developed. 


One 
thing struck me as very remarkable, the brilliant whiteness 
and regularity of their teeth. They were, as a rule, white as 
, and perfect in form. This is ascribed, I find, 
to the eating of black bread. Yet, notwithstanding all these 
favourable = expression on their faces was stupid, 


7 full and clear impression of the 
ddle Ages is cularly inter- 
esting to us just now, as the first European who ever entered 


would have made some demonstration of joy at the deliverance | coast of Syria when they were called back to receive creden- 
of their young master, which was known to them all by this| tials, and two monks lad 
A few of them, 
indeed, came forward and kissed his hand, and said, “ Thank 
God, he was safe,” but these, I could perceive, were his domestic 
retainers and attendants. They were better dressed and cleaner 
than the generality of the peasants, and looked like the 
pampered and favoured menialsthat they were. Amongstthe| the adventurers were trading all the time, or learning the 
others, I in vain looked for any expressions of interest. Here | commercial methods of each coun 

was the raw material, and in the right spot for studying it. | facili 
The excitement of the sport, in which every one might be | transmitting money ; and that, even at this day, time seems to 
expected to share to some degree, did not seem to have ignited | be of no value in eastern countries. The promptitude and 
in these people one spark of emotion. There was nothing to| ra 
remind me of the peasantry of my own happy land, even in 
faces, no sparkling 
glad eyes, no manly blunt fellow officiously pressing forward 
to be taken notice of, no division of class into farmers and 

farmers’ men, traders,and ploughmen, no evidence at all of 
degrees in tc social scale, no appearance whatever of a thriv- 


en with 
—all destined for Kubla Khan. 

tail on finding that the Soldan of Egypt was in force on their 
route. The Polos persevered, and reached Balkh, where 
yung Marco was so ill that they stayed for a whole year. 
| When we read of these long pauses, we must remember that 


resents from the new Pope 
e monks, however, turned 


and district. We must 


remember how small were the ities for exchanging and 


= action of Europeans, and yet more of Americars, is a 
| su ject of contemptuous wonder to orientals, who are never 
comfortable unless they lose as much time as possible over 
every transaction. 

At last, however, the Polos were again on the march, 
climbing the snowy of the mountains, and traversing 
the windy steppes of central Asia. They were thirty days in 
crossing the desert of Kobi, and, after crossing Chinese Tar- 
tary they presented themselves to their old patron. He was 
well pleased to see them , and received the Pope’s pre- 
sents very graciously. en Nicolo presented his son, the 
Emperor looked benignly upon him, and gave him an office in 
his household. was young enough to be flexible in such 
circumstances. He lived like the Tartars, learned four 
languages pore f and, by his general cultivation, obtained 
a strong and wide influence. It suited his purposes well that 
the Emperor sent him here, there, and everywhere on State 
business—one of these er being to a province which it 
took six months to reach. He was al the time making him- 
self master, for future use, of the geography of these lands and 
seas, and of their commercial capacity and condition; for he 


was not satisfied with growing rich and powerful, like Joseph 
in E but yearned after his own country and his father’s 
house. hile he was acting as governor of a great city in 


China, his father and uncle were instructing the Emperor in 
the arts of war, and enabling him to take towns by the batter- 
— and some new projectiles—the use of which was high 
military science in those days. 

Meantime Kubla Khan was growing old; the Polos had 
been seventeen years with him, and they dreaded detention b: 
his successor if they did not get away by his indulgence. He 
was hurt at the request, and conceived that they ought to be 
satisfied with such wealth as he could bestow: and he was 
willing to give whatever ey: ht ask. Marco’s opportune 
knowledge released them. his rovings he had discovered 
that there was sea where our ships are now always passing to 











Venetian family of the Polos afford an| and fro: and he engaged to carry by sea to Persia a young 
chief. The wounded man sprang up. and with a piercing | admirable example of their order; and Marco is the one we | princess whose bridegroom was awaiting her there, while the 
shriek ran down the hill. He was ultimately carried home, | care most about, because he recorded what he did and saw. and journey was too full of risks, at the moment, for her to 
and survived, but was for life frightfully disfigured. In 1255 Marco Polo was ing about in the halls and bal-| attempt it. The Persian envoys so desired his escort, that 

The six hundred men who been making the noises, and | conies of one of the beau of proud Venice,—the | Kubla Khan yielded the point, and sent off the party in grand 
driving the game into the net, to assemble in the road, ewan 4 pF itself was known at the ends of | style. Fourteen four-masted visi for two years, 
and gather together the spoil. e dogs came w: their earth. boy was ing old to be told about | carried many hundreds of na’ The few we 
tails, some with their fangs dripping and bloody, their | his father, whom he had never seen. He an uncle Marco; | have of this return from China—from Fokien to Venice—show 
sides and heads showing rather severe wounds. and he had a mother who told him, as he grew able to under-| us something of what it was that adventurous merchants un- 

“ Ah, Barbose, Burlak, my lads, you’ve done your part nae | stand, that his father and his other uncle, lo, were men of | dertook in epoeating commerce in the middle ages. In 1271 
doot. But, God help us! where’s Pomerin, and that body | noble minds, who wished to extend the commerce of Venice,| and 1272 the Polos had ridden and marched through dry 
Pins, and that great bi ——— of yours?” and to make out whether some fresh countries might not be | steppes and over ranges of snowy mountains: and now, in re- 

“ As for Pins,” I said, “ I left him in the wood, but I must in- | visited, and to exchange commodities with a people twenty they braved other perils. They 
quire of you where the other two are.” : who could fetch and carry the productions of all known lands almost every country, ont ae took the diseases 

“Me! I ken whaur I left them, but it’s no easy saying whaur | and seas. In 1260, the father and uncle had gone to Constan-| of all; for 600 men of little Geleo te ore. The 
they may be now. Come on and search ; ye see, the di-| tinople, where they had bought precious stones, as the most|two Persian envoys also died; and when the expedition 


vided as we headed them. 


to offer battle, but took the rue. 


lowed the other bear. I hope they are all safe.” 
He had left his horse, and we penetrated a 
the forest, accompanied by a few men, 


I and two other men kept close on 
this one as he skirted the edge of the wood; twice he turned 
The other two men fired at 
him, and missed ; at the last fire he bolted into the road, then 
I got a clear shot, and had my nag not moved, that shot would 
have finished him. Pomerin and your man Harry have fol- 


way into 

leading. 
So we came to a glade almost bare of trees. In the centre of 
this, he said, there was a large deep dell halfa mile across, the 
sides sloping into the centre, and dense with trees all over. 
“ Here it is; and as I live here’s the horses tied to a tree. 


convenient article to carry into unknown 
thence it was understood that they had 
yond this, there was nothing to tell. 


was the end of it. oo 
there was a prevalent belicf that a magnificent 
of singular wealth where the wor! 


Land and sea were set down by 
dreamed of a 





Living or dead they are here.” 


passage b: the south of Abies: ; 
of the western half of the globe. Little Marco 
could only put together all they heard of 





ions; and from 
ne into Scythia. Be- | no longer living ; nor, as they soon learned, Kubla Khan. His 
'ythia meant every-| death released the Polos from their promise to return and re- 
thing beyond the route that commerce took on the Euxine. | sume their offices, bringing with them other western Christians 
Nobody knew what it was like, or how far it spread, or what 
is Khan came forth from it; and 
tate dwelt | D 
in a coun ended in that | the steps of the Polo Palace at Venice, and were going to en- 
direction tes there were no means of knowledge, and there | ter it as their own, when they were ordered off. 
was no use in going over such maps as there were at that day. | were old, and one 
and nobody yet 
or of the existence 
and his mother 
wild animals and 








reached Ormuz, the brid of their Tartar princess was 


| to improve his Tartar su jects. They were now free to do 
what they would with their remaining years. 
It was in 1295 that three men of strange aspect appeared on 


be of ~~] 
middle-aged ; were dark-complexioned, 
and wore an outlandish dress, and their was difficult to 
understand. When declared the: ves Polos, they were 
treated as impostors. absent Polos had long been sup- 
posed dead, and their relatives had inhabited the palace for 
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many years. The a ay were evidently foreigners, and in 
no way resemb i ‘olos. 

"The s ot named the families in Venice with whom 
their own had formerly associated, and induced them to as- 
semble; and then, ina strange accent, and using many out- 
landish words, they related their adventures so as to be in part 
understood. Moreover, they unripped the folds and belts of 
their dress, and turned out such an enormous mass of pre- 
cious stones as won the belief and veneration of all present. All 
Venice was soon at their doors, congratulating them. High 
offices were conferred on the old men, and Marco had no peace 
for the eagerness of the ladies to hear all about Kubla Khan 
and the land of eon A population of millions was so won- 
derful an idea at Venice that the listeners gave the traveller 
the name of Marco of the Millions, and the family palace was 
known for centuries as the Court of the Millions—some, how- 
ever, supposing that the emeralds, diamonds, carbunacles, and 

phires which were showered from the travellers’ clothes 
originated the title, causing the Polos to be regarded as mil- 
lionaires, as we should say in our day. 

The old men settled down at home contentedly ; and Mar- 
co’s father married n, and had three more sons, when 
Marco was supposed to be lost. But Marco felt adrift at first, 
and asif he had passed from a familiar life into a strange one, 
so that he made no difficulty about accepting a naval command 
against the Genoese, a few months after his return. Tbe Ge- 
noese were in that case the aggressors; Marco was called on 
as the most experienced nevlasher in Venice; and forth he 
went—only to be taken prisoner. He broke the enemy’s line, 
but was not supported and surrendered when wounded. The 
Genoese were proud of their prisoner, and treated him well, 
only requiring from him perpetual narratives of the Great 
Khan and far Cathay. Marco had soon had enough of this, 
and he listened to the counsel of persons who insisted that these 
things should be written down. He was assisted to obtain 
from Venice the original notes of his travels; and he dictated 
to a zealous scribe that narrative which is the foundation of all 
our knowledge of the far East. 

That narrative suggested new ideas to the minds of suc- 
cessive generations, so that out of it came the conception of a 
continuous voyage, and the discovery of the Cape passage, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, of a westerly access to China 
and the discovery of America. Meantime, the nature and aims 
of commerce were prodigiously raised and expanded, and those 
results were obtained which follow from the bringing face to 
face of various tribes and nations. The first copy of Marco 
Polo’s travels was made in 1298, and from that time more 
copies were made and circulated. The more his fame spread, 
the more decidedly did his captors refuse the great ransom 
offered by his father and uncle ; but, at last, the citizens of Ge- 
noa began to be ashamed of so treating such a man, and the 
successfully petitioned the government for his release. He 
dutifully tended his father, and raised a monument to his 
memory ; he was affectionate to his father’s second family, by 
whom the family name was for a short time supported, as 
Marco had no son by the marriage he entered into at Venice. 
He left two daughters, and the name died out with a grandson 
of his father’s. “Sarees will was made after he was seventy ; 
but we do not know the date of his death, What we know 
about his death is, that his friends implored him, for the 
salvation of his soul, to confess the lies he had imposed upon 
the world under the name of his travels, and especially to 
separate the true from the false in his narrative; and that he 
swore by his salvation that he had not pers told no lies, but 
reserved in his own breast many things which his countrymen 
could not be expected to believe. Even this solemn declaration 
failed to satisfy society at the time, and it bas required centuries 
to establish the rightful reputation of Marco Polo, the travelling 
merchant of the thirteenth century. Even now there are 
obscure or unintelligible parts in his geographical statements ; 
but we have learned from former generations to wait for light 
instead of accusing our instructor, Lapse of time has so 
conffrmed and illustrated Marco Polo’s narrative that we are 
bound to respect where we cannot understand him; and he 
“_ not even yet have attained his full fame. 

here cannot have’ been many other men who have so 
seemed to themselves to live two lives in one. His Chinese 
life—the half of his mature years, must have been to him the 
most natural and familiar, as he took to it early, and formed 
his mind upon it, so that Venice must have seemed most like a 
foreign country. The link between the two was his commerce 
—the character of commerce being—at least in those days— 
much the same all over the world; and everywhere it was 
honoured. It would not have been easy in the time of the 
Polos to find provincial, or even metropolitan people who 
congratulated themselves on not being connected with anybody 
“ engaged in trade.” 


SINGING TO SOME PURPOSE. 


The caprice which has caused so many of the Italian pain- 
ters to forego their paternal names, and live renowned under 
accidental ones, was notably instanced in the case of Carlo 
Broschi, the celebrated Neapolitan singer, who is generally 
known to the world as the enous Parinelli. More than one 
reason has been assigned for this harmonious substitution ; the 
most probable being that Carlo Broschi adopted the name of 
Farinelli out of gratitude for the protection he received from 
the fumily of Farina, musical amateurs almost as locally cele- 
brated as he—their possible descendant—who lived at Co- 
logne, “gegeniber dem Jilichs-Platz,” amidst a host of un- 
worthy pretenders. 

This wonderful soprano was born at Naples on the 24th of 
January, 1705, and though he received his first lessons in sing- 
ing from his father, the great composer Porpora was his real 
instructor. Porpora’s system of teaching, like that of Bernachi 
of Bologna, and of all the Italian masters during the first half 
of the eighteenth century, isted in the mechanism of the 
vocalisation, all the difficulties of which had to be surmounted 
before the pupil was permitted to think of the meaning of the 
words or the exp on of the musical phrase. In that heroic 
age of the art of singing and the birth of scientific melody, the 

rtuosi admired before all other things the material purity of 
the sound, the flexibility of the organ, and that long-drawn 
breath which allowed the singer to disport like a bird with his 
voice; and never was soprano endowed with these brilliant 
qualities inthe same degree as Farinelli. In proof of this we 
have the contemporaneous statement which Dr. Burney has 
recorded in the following terms : 

“No vocal performer of the present century has been more 
unanimously allowed by onal critics, as well as general 
celebrity, to have been gi with a voice of such uncommon 

wer, sweetness, extent, and agility, as Carlo Broschi, detto 

arinelli, Nicolini, Senesino, and Carestini, ied the eye 
as much by the dignity, gre, and of their action and 
Within the limite of « aml conspags ef voice; bat ‘Fariacll, 
w e a com; voice; nelli, 
without the assistance of ay iy 


‘and astonlabed his by - coadyned 














tent, and mellifluous tones of the mere organ, when he had no- 
thing to execute, articulate, or express. But though durin, 
the time of his singing he was as motionless as a statue, hi 
voice was 80 active, that no intervals were too close, too wide, 
or too rapid for his execution. It seems as if the ——— 
of these times were unable to invent passages sufficiently dif- 
ficult to display his powers, or the orchestra to accompan 
him in many of those which had been composed for his pecu- 
liar talent. “And yet, so great were his forbearance and deli- 
cacy, that he was never known, when he was in England, to 
pose Cy or manifest discontent at the inability of the band or 
mistakes of individuals by whom he was accompanied. He 
was so judicious in prepesionss the force of his voice to the 
space through which it was to pass to the ears of his audience, 
that in a small theatre at Venice, though it was the most 
powerful, one of the m rs complained that he did not suf- 
ficiently exert himself. ‘ me, then,’ says Farinelli, ‘ have 
a larger theatre, or I shall lose my reputation, without your 
being a gainer by it.” On his arrival here, at the first private 
rehearsal at Cuzzoni’s apartments, Lord Cooper, then the prin- 
cipal manager of the Opera under Porpora, ge boa the 
band did not follow him, but were all gaping at him with 
wonder, as if thunderstruck, desired them to be attentive; 
when they all confessed that they were unable to keep pace 
with him; having not only been disabled by astonishment, but 
overpowered by his talents. . . . . There was noneof all 
Farinelli’s excellences by which he so far surpassed all other 
singers, and astonished the public, as his messa di voce, or 
swell; which, by the nat formation of his lungs, and arti- 
ficial economy of breath, he was able to protract to such a 
length as to excite incredulity even in those who heard him, 
who, though unable to detect the artifice, imagined him to 
have the latent help of some instrument by which the tone was 
continued, while he renewed his powers by respiration.” 

At seventeen years of age, Farinelli was already called “un 
ragazzo divino” (a divine youth), and Naples witnessed his de- 
parture with the deepest regret, when, in 1722, he accom- 
panied his master, Porpora, to Rome, where the composer had 
undertaken to write an opera forthe Aliberti Theatre. There 
was at this time in Rome a performer on the trumpet, a Ger- 
man, whose prodigious skill excited the public to enthusiasm ; 
and in order, if possible, to increase that enthusiasm, and still 
further excite the general oneny, & manager of the theatre 
proposed to Porpora that he should write an air with a 
trumpet accompaniment, in which the young Neapolitan so- 
prano should contend with the far-reaching instrument. Ac- 
ceding to the wish of the impresario, Porpora wrote the re- 

uired aria. It began with a ritornello, in which was intro- 

uced a lingering note, to be commenced by the trumpet and 
taken up afterwards by the singer; then came the principal 
motive, which each of the rivals was to repeat in his turn. 
The trumpet opened the note in question with extreme sweet- 
ness, gradually increased its volume, and held it suspended 
beyond the chord, keeping it there for an infinite time, to the 
astonishment of the listening public. Farinelli, without being 
in the slightest de; disconcerted, seized—so to speak—the 
ball at the hop, played with the peiviogee note, and tly 
endowing it with force, warmth, and , suspended it yet 
longer in space, dazzling the ear and the imagination of the 
audience. Frantic applause followed, and Farinelli was 
obliged to wait for some moments before he could go on; he 
then sang the first part of the air, with a luxury of trills and 
fancies so extraordi that the firmness of the German artist 
was almost shaken. The instrumentalist, however, replied to 
the singer with a talent which balanced the success of his 
young and seductive rival; but when Farinelli had to repeat 
the second pe of the air, he caused it to undergo so many 
transformations, and enriched it with so many marvellous 
beauties, that the entire voice of the theatre proclaimed him 
the victor in this remarkable melodious duel, and so excited 
were his listeners, that on his leaving the house they followed 
him with acclamations home. 

This success at Rome completely established Farinelli’s 
vocal reputation. In 1724 he was heard with equal delight at 
Vienna ; in the following year at Venice, and in his native 
city ; and after successively enchanting the Milanese and the 
Romans once more, went, in 1727, to Bologna, where he en- 
countered the great soprano, Bernachi—a meeting which 
wrought a most beneficial effect on Farinelli’s artistical career. 
Bernachi, whom his contemporaries called “The King of 
Singers,” was a pupil of Pistochi, the founder of a celebrated 
school at ae and assiduously cultivated the teaching of 
his master. Farinelli made his debut at Bologna in an opera, 
in which he had to sin; 
neither brilliant nor o 
pupil, who had only to 


a duo with Bernachi, whose voice was 
t compass. Porpora’s wonderful 
ow his graceful figure and pleasing 
‘ace to prepossess the audience in his tavour, began by a dis- 
play of all the fiorituri and ingenious exercises of fancy which 
proved so successful at Rome, enrapturing all who heard 
him; but when the tumult subsided which he had created, 
Bernachi took up the air, and sang it with so much taste and 
absence of artifice, imprinting on it the stamp of so much simpli- 
city and sentiment, that his young rival was moved by it to 
tears, and joining in the — applause, confessed himself 
vanquish So completely did he acknowledge his defeat, 
that during the whole time he remained at Bolo; he con- 
stantly sought the advice of Bernachi. After this épreuve, 
Rome, Naples, Parma, and Venice were a the scenes 
of his triumphs, though he had there to measure himself with 
rivals no less formidable than the sopranists Gizzi, La Cuz- 
re fy La Faustina, with whom he afterwards contended in 
ndon. 

In 1731, Farinelli again visited Mem te was warmly 
welcomed by the Emperor Charles the Sixth, the father of 
Maria Theresa, who, whatever his abilities in other ts, 
was a distinguished musical connoisseur, and capable of giv- 
ing very good professional advice. This prince was himself 
no mean performer on the clayecin—the pianoforte of that da 
—and one day, when he was accompanying Farinelli, 
astonished at his prodigious powers of ornamen , he said : 
“ You are much too igal of your great gifts; it would be 

more worthy of your great talent if you refrained from 
that excess of embellishment which the thought of 
the master and Tf surprises the senses, and confined your- 
self to the task of producing emotion by simpler means.” 
This reproof was not lost upon Farinelli, but contributed, with 
the lesson which he had received from Bernachi, to render 
him the pathetic and touching singer so admired in London 
and at the court of Spain. 

It was in 1734 that Farinelli, already famous and rich, came 
to England, to increase his fame and add to his riches. Two 
Italian theatres at that time disputed the favour of the Lon- 
don ey wee of them conducted by the great com . 
Handel, the other by his inveterate foes, who had enlisted Por: 
pora against him. ‘To render the struggle more equal, Por- 
ey procured an engagement for Farinelli, who made 

appearance in an opera by Hasse, called Artaxerxes, 
which was introduced an air composed for him by his 
Richard Brosehi. This air began by an effort of that 


He 


y | and, amongst the presents hea 


tained note of Farinelli’s which had made him triumphant 
over the German instrumentalist at Rome, and if the pit dig 
not actually “ rise at him,” the whole house was in a trans. 
port of delignt t the representation, and Farinelj 
became the idol of the town. Summoned to court, he was ap. 
companied on the clavecin by one of the royal pri 

upon him, the news 

of the day relate that “his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales was pleased to make a present of a fine wrought gold 
snuff-box, richly set with diamonds and rubies, in which wag 
enclosed a pair of brilliant diamond knee-buckles, as also g 
purse of one hundred guineas, to the famous Signor Farinelij, 
who had constantly attended all his Royal Highnen’s con. 
certs since he came from Italy.” The lucky singer gained, jp 
the course of his three years’ visit to England, no less than 
five thousand pounds—a prodigious sum a hundred and thirty 
years ago, but a mere je now. 

Paris was Farinelli’s next halting-place, where Louis the 
Fifteeath gave him his royal portrait set in diamonds, and five 
hundred louis to boot; but highly as he was appreciated ip 
France, a higher and more brilliant position awaited him jp 
Spain. 


it was upon no invitation to Madrid, but simply because he 
wished to see that capital, that Farinelli went to the coup 
where he remained for five-and-twenty years, loaded with 
honours by two successive monarchs, and enjoying the power 
of a favourite, if not the authority of a minister. The year 
1737 had opened badly for the court of Spain, to say nothing 
of the kingdom. Philip the Fifth, the feeble, bigoted de. 
scendant of the “ Grand Monarque,” and transmitter of feeble. 
ness and bigotry to all his race, the second branch of the 
Bourbons, had fallen into a sort of lethargy—as Falstaff calls 
it, “a kind of sleeping of the blood"”—trom which nothing 
could rouse him. He passed whole days in his apartments, in 
sadness and silence, entirely neglecting his person, and utterly 
indifferent to public affairs. To distract his sombre thoughts 
—or rather to make him think, if it were in him to do so—bis 
wife, Elizabeth Farnese, bethought her of the marvellous gifts 
of Farinelli. How they were applied, Dr. Burney thus de. 


scribes : 

“It bas often been related, and generally believed, that Phi- 
lip the Fifth, King of Spain, being seized with a total dejection 
of spirits, which made him refuse to be shaved, and rendered 
him incapable of attending council or transacting affairs of 
state, the queen, who had in vain tried every common ex 
dient that was likely to contribute to his recovery, determined 
that an experiment should be made of the effects of music 
upon the king, her husband, who was extremely sensible to its 
charms. Upon the arrival of Farinelli, of whose extraordinary 
performance an account had been transmitted to Madrid from 
several parts of Europe, but particularly from Paris, her ma- 
jesty contrived that there should be a concert in a room adjoin 
ing the king’s apartment, in which this singer performed one 
of his most captivating songs. Philip appeared at first sur- 
prised, then moved, and at the end of the second air made the 
virtuoso enter the royal apartment, loading him with compli- 
ments and caresses, asked him how he could sufficiently re- 
ward such talents, assuring him that he could refuse him no- 
thing. Farinelli, previously instructed, only begged that his 
majesty would permit his attendants to shave and dress him, 
and that he would endeavour to appear in council as usual. 
From this time the king’s disease gave way to medicine, and 
the singer had the honour of the cure. By singing to his ma- 
jesty every evening, his favour increased to such a degree that 
he was regarded as first minister; but, what is still more extra- 
ordinary, instead of being intoxicated or giddy with his eleva- 
tion, Farinelli, never forgetting that he was a musician, 
behaved to the Spanish nubles about the court with such ho- 
mility and propriety, that instead of envying his favour, they 
honoured him with their esteem and confidence.” 

Elizabeth Farnese was too clever a woman, and too deeply 
i din di ing the will of her husband, not to see the 
advantage she might derive from the admirable talent of Fari- 
nelli. She accordingly proposed to him to fix his residence at 
Madrid, assuring him an income of two thousand pounds ster- 
ling, on condition of his never singing anywhere but at court 
and before the king. Farinelli agreed to this proposal, and 
during the remaining ten years of Philip's life he sang four 
pieces to him every night. Under Ferdinand the Sixth, the 
son and successor of Philip the Fifth, who inherited the me- 
ee | and indolence of his father, the fortune and credit of 
Farinelli received a still greater increase, for, repeating the vo- 
cal charm which had already operated so miraculously in the 
first instance, the gratified monarch at once invested the lucky 
singer with the Order of Calatrava, and loaded him besides 
with signal marks of favour, appointing him, amongst other 
things, to the post of intendant of musical and dramatic repre- 
sentations to the court; and approaching the king’s person as 
he now constantly did, Farineili became a sort of quasi-politi- 
| cal personage whom ambassadors and ministers found it their 
interest to take into consideration. As we have already seen, 
from Dr. Burney’s statement, Farinelli used his extraordinary 
power with great moderation, and exercised kindness whenever 
he had an opportunity. A striking instance of his goodness of 
heart is shown in the following well-attested anecdote : “ One 
day in going to the king’s closet, to which he had at all times 
access, he heard an officer of the guard curse him, and say t 
another that was waiting, ‘honours can be heaped on such 
scoundrels as these, while a poor soldier, like myself, afer 
thirty years’ service, is unnoticed.’ Farinelli, without seeming 
to hear this reproach, complained to the king that he had ne- 
glected an old servant, and procured a regiment for the persed 
who had spoken so harshly of him in the ante-chamber; and 
on quitting his majesty he gave the commission to the officer, 
telling him that he had heard him complain of having served 
thirty years, but added, ‘ you did wrong to accuse the king of 


neglecting to reward zeal 
Of Farinelli’s saaguler good nature and generosity, Dr. Bur- 
ney also relates the following story: “This singer being of 


dered a superb suit of clothes for a gala at court, when the 
tailor brought it home, he asked him for his bill. ‘1 have 
made no bill, sir,” says the tailor, ‘nor ever shall make oné. 
Instead of money,’ continues he, ‘I have a favour to beg. 

know that what T want is inestimable, and only fit for mon- 
archs ; but since I have had the honour to work for a perso2 
of whom every one speaks with rapture, all the payment I 
shall ever require will be a song.’ Farinelli tried in vain 
prevail on the tailorto take his money. At length, after along 
debate, giving way to the humble entreaties of the ous 
tradesman, and emgage ga more by the singularit 

the adventure than by the applause he had hitherto re 
ceived, he took him into his music-room; and sang to him some 
of his most brilliant airs, taking pleasure in the astonishment 
of his ravished hearer ; and the more he seemed surprised and 





affected, the more Farinelli exerted himself in every species of 
excellence. When he had done, the tailor, overcome with ec 
Se SE Se he Se eet acer ant manoer, 

prepared to retire. ‘No,’ says ‘I am a litde 
proud; and it is perhaps from 
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Bee a. 
ired some small degree of superiority over other singers: 
wee, given way to your weakness, it is but fair that, in your 
turn, you should indulge me in mine.”’ And taking out his 
urse, he insisted on his receiving a sum amounting to nearly 
double the worth of the suit of clothes.” ‘ 

Unshaken in credit and unaltered by prosperity, Farinelli 
continued for five-and-twenty years to devote himself to his 
successive royal patrons, but on the death of Ferdinand the 
Sixth he was ay dismissed by that king’s brother, who 
succeeded to the Spanish throne by the title of Charles the 
Third. His dismissal is ascribed to a change of policy, the new 
king having signed the family compact, a measure Farinelli had 
always opposed—a proof that the soprano had been in the 
habit of influencing important affairs of state. But although 
dismissed he was not disgraced, Charles the Third—the best of 
the Bourbons who ever governed Spain—allowing Farinelli to 
retain all Lis pensions, with the observation that he had never 
abused the kindness of the king’s predecessors. 

It was in 1761 that Farinelli left Spain and returned to Italy, 
having been absent from his native country seven-and-twenty 
years. He was now in his fifty-sixth year, and had he been 
permitted would have settled at Naples, but political reasons 
jnterdicted his residence there, and he fixed his abode near 
Bologna, about a league from which city he built a sumptuous 
palace, where he passed the rest of his days, absenting himself 
only once, when he went to Rome. At Bologna, the large for- 
tune he had made enabled him to live “en grand seigneur,” 
indulging in the tastes and habits of one who had frequented 
the best society, and devoting himself to the Art by which he 
had achieved his position. His richly-furnished apartments 
were filled with the rarest musical instruments, to each of 
which he gave the name of some celebrated Italian painter. 
One of these, a gift from the Queen of Spain, he called his Cor- 
reggio; others bore the names of Titian and Guido ; and on his 
favourite, which he bought at Florence at the beginning of his 
career, he bestowed the appellation of Raffaele TUrbing. His 
fondness for painting was yet more distinctly shown in a large 
saloon filled with pictures by the first masters of Madrid and 
Seville, amongst which were included portraits of the kings, 
his protectors, and that of Pope Benedict the Fourteenth. 
Rare books were also gathered in his palace, which he hospi- 
tably opened to all who sought his +p Dr. Burney 

aid him a visit there in 1771, and in his work, “ The Present 
Rate of Music in France and Italy,” has recorded a conversa- 
tion which he had with the famous soprano. 

Farinelli expressed great regret that the happy days which 
he spent in Spain were for ever gone, but acknowledged that 
the first ten years, during which he always sang the same 
songs to his melancholy patron, had been very hard to bear. 
Dr. Burney says: “I found Farinelli looking younger than I 
had expected. He is tall, thin, and in excellent preservation. 
He had the kindness to conduct me to the house of Father 
Martini, in whose library I passed a part of my time, and when 
I observed that my great desire had been to know two persons 
so celebrated as Farinelli and Martini, the great singer replied, 
with a sigh, ‘Oh, what Father Martini has done will endure, 
while the little talent which I possessed is already forgotten !’” 
Many other travellers of that time also spoke in the highest 
terms of the lucky singer—amongst them, the German Keys- 
sler, who, after praising the admirable qualities of his voice, 
which had a range of twenty-three notes, and was, in his opi- 
nion, incomparable, added that the general belief was that 
he had been particularly favoured by the Virgin Mary, for 
whom Farinelli’s mother had a most particular devotion. 


Great people, too, were amongst Farinelli’s visitors. In 1772,| the trade 


there came to see, and also to hear him, the Electress of Sax- 
ony, to whom he gave a grand breakfast, and then sat down 
to the piano, to sing an air of his own composition. Casanova, 
who relates the anecdote, says, “I was present on the occa- 
sion, and to my excessive surprise I saw the Electress sudden- 
ly leave her seat and throw herself into Farinelli’s arms, ex- 
claiming, ‘I can now die conteat, since I have had the happi- 
ness of hearing you!” Casanova tells another story, which 
reveals the only known act of Farinelli’s life that was not cre- 
ditable to him. Farinelli had adopted the son of his brother, 
Richard Broschi, the composer, and had given the young man 
and his wife,a very beautiful woman of good family, a suite of 
apartments in his palace. This was at first an act of pure 
friendship; but another feeling arose afterwards to diminish 
its value, for, strangely enough, the soprano fell in love with 
his niece, but the lady remained perfectly impassive to his 
pleadings, and, turious at her disdain, Farinelli sent his nephew 
on his travels, while he shut up his faithful spouse in her 
apartments, that he might at least have her constantly near 
him. On the 15th of Jaly, 1782, the lucky singer died in his 
———- palace, at seventy-seven years of age, “a victim to 
cate love.” 





MR. HORSFALL AND MARITIME LAW. 


The debate in the House of Commons last night opened 
like a maimed opera with an apology on behalf of the primo 
tenore. Mr. Cobden had been silenced by a physical ailment, 
which marks the practical inferiority of the power of 
to the power of the _ This was much to be deplored. We 
were all anxious to hear what Mr. Cobden would say in vin- 
dication of a proposition which was much more his than it was 
Mr. Horsfall’s. As a class movement it was nothing at all. If 
it had been only the shipowners who had desired to be freed 
from the common hardships of war, the country would not 
have felt more interest in the debate than it did in former dis- 
cussions on the repeal of the Navigation Laws. They would 
have been heard with the patience and respect always accorded 
to persong explaining the hardship they suffer, and pleading 
for their own interests, but the question would not have been 
—— as one —o large political Ceo a. Cobden’s 

Vocacy gave it mportance. He is the only man among 

i mail section in the — of Commons whe has shown 
constructive ability, or who has manifested any power of sub- 
mitting his theories to the control of common sense and to the 
necessities of national security. His friends have but the in- 
Stinct of destruction, aided, in a solitary instance, by great 
power of expression. Nothing but broken ~ oy of great 
schemes some time or other to be achieved have ever come 
from them. Mr. Cobden, on the contrary, has written his 
name in deeds, and he has had the to say that he 
would rather see the National Debt doubled'than A ch uni- 
form on English soil. We were anxious to know how 
he would reconcile his undoubted love of coun 


have been to obtain from Mr. Cobden an answer to the ques-| restrained by new principles of International Law which re- 


tion whether he understood Mr. Horsfall’s proposition to 
to the full extent of abolishing blockades ; and, if not, how he 
proposed to render an absolute immunity of private property 
on the ocean consistent with the blockade of mercantile ports. 
It war is to be no more than the contests of great armies and 
of great fleets ; if only fortified ports are to be attacked and de- 
fended : if the strong only are to be the prey, and only the 
armed are to be the objects of violence, then the great Millen- 
nium is come at once. we have attained such a mas- 
tery over human passions that it is foolish to make so small a 
t. If we can by votes of our House of Commons per- 
€ the strong man to respect the property of the weak, and 
induce the hungry army to pass by the full stores of the un- 
protected enemy and march on to attack a fortress, we may as 
well goa * urther, and by the same means put down war 
altogether. It is just as ible, and much more desirable. 
Unfortunately, however, it is almost always the necessity of 
protecting private property which produces war. It is the 
swarming of an army beyond its frontiers, or it is the capture 
of a ship of commerce, or it is an injury inflicted upon a citi- 
zen—these are the common causes ot war. Such injuries are 
in defiance of treaties or of natural rights, or they would not 
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be legitimate reasons for resentment; and, if these things are 
done against all International Law in time of peace, what hope 
can there be that they will not be done by way of reprisal 
when they have led to war? If treaties and if International 
Law were of practical force to prevent such things, there never 
would be war. The duties of nations are as plain as the duties 
of individuals, and if there were no unscrupulous ambitions 
and no unreasoning im there would be no wars. 

It was — observed by the ea ten that, if an in- 
‘ternational engagement to spare all private property ever could 
be attained, it would be a wanton am of life shane fleet 
— fleet and army against army when the end could be 

ected by the ancient arbitrament of single combat. If the 
victorious army is to remain inactive upon the field of victory, 
of what use is its triumph? If the fleet is to make no descent 
upon the coast, and to take no enemy's property on sea or 
land, of what use is it to gain naval victories, or to drive the 
enemy’s war ships from theseas? Mr. Cobden and his triends 
will probably accept this consequence, and confess that it is 
their wish to make fleets useless, and to lay grounds for the 
reduction or extinction of our naval armaments. If so, it 
would have been more candid to put the proposition in bolder 

The power of offence which we possess, and the 
strong exercise of which makes us feared, is, first, the power 
of sweeping an —_ marine from the seas, and, secondly, 
the power of blockading his ports and cutting him off from the 
commerce of the world. But how can we blockade a coast 
when the seas behind the bl fleet are all black with 
the smoke of full-freighted steamers, which are equally sacred 
under the flag of ona See neutral or hostile? Capture is 
the —_ means by which a blockade can be enforced ; but what 
absurdity could be so great as to allow an enemy's ship to tra- 
verse the seas with her cargo unchallenged and untouched, and 
then to prevent her from entering her own port and consum- 
mating the object of her voyage? The object of a blockade is 
to a nation to terms by the interruption of her com- 
merce. It is the most effectual plan yet discovered. If we 
were at war with France or America, and were blockading 
Marseilles or New York, what would be our object? Not to 
shut in a few wretched privateers, but to cut off from France 
the trade of the Mediterranean, or to cut off from New York 
of the American coasts and the commerce across 
the Atlantic. Would this be nothing, and would it have no 
effect upon the war? Let Mr. Bright say whether he would 
advise his friends in the North to raise the blockade of the 
Southern cities. He will not venture to tell them that their 
task of conque: the South would be easier if the cities of 
Charleston and New Orleans were receiving £30,000,008 an- 
nually as the price of their cotton crop, and if the insurgent 
States were fully supplied with all that Europe could send out 
in barter for that mass of cotton. 

The power of blockade is that power which in the hands of 
a neighbouring State most deters a nation from going tv war 
witb it, and soonest impels that nation to make peace with it. 
Yet it is a power exercised against commerce, st_ mer- 
chandise, against private property. It is enforced by the cap- 
ture of ships and cargoes on the seas, it is directed nst the 
transit of private property to and from the city blockaded. 
There is no possibility of stopping short ; when you have de- 
clared ships of commerce to be sacred things, you must go 
further, and declare commercial towns to be equally sacred. 
Away then goes your right of blockade. You have only to 
advance one step further, and resolve that ships of war and 
fortified ports shall be also sacred, and you have arrived by a 
long circuit at the simple proposition that henceforth there 
shall be no more war upon the earth. We should like to have 
heard from Mr. Cobden, or even from Mr. Bright, whether 
this is the conclusion which they tas the natural result 
of the proposition they make to the House of Commons. If 
they do, we shall be content to leave them in full possession 

so innocent a conceit; if they do not, we have to learn the 
nature of the distinction they draw between the justice and 

ropriety of destroying commerce ashore and commerce afloat. 
We can find no answer to this in the debate of last night. No 
one has told us how we can give up our it to capture ene- 
mies’ ships and retain our right to bl e enemies’ commer- 
cial ports. Nor can we find any other point throughout the 
whole of the —— of the promoters of the Resolution ex- 
cept that we should lose a great many ships and a great deal 
of custom if we went to war. 

It would seem to di observers that the very facts 
urged so vehemently by the shipowners in favour of the im- 
munity of their ships would, if they be believed, a their 
case; for they must render it hopeless that forcign Powers 
would ever consent to an al ion in the Law of Nations 
that would be, according to their own showing, so unfairly in 
favour of this country. If, as Sir Stafford Northcote says, all 
the great are ours, and nothing but wretched, worth- 
less craft, belong to any other nation, how can he expect that 
these nations would surrender their chance of so rich a x 
which they would enjoy upon such terms? Yet Mr. 
Bright says “he has the best means of knowing that other 
Governments are willing.” Surely this t to cause him to 


Sh consen woes bene Seve we, Doe e speeches of the ad- 
Proposition he had undertaken to advocate night, | vocates of this ution, that our friends would keep their 
and therefore especial! the circumstance which sil pledge when they became our enemies? ht tells us 
the only man on this side of the question whose would | that even during Russian war Americans would cer- 
have left us confident that we heard all which could rea- 


sonably be all: in favour of Mr. Horsfall’s Resolution. 
Sir Geafford Rorthonts in a somewhat tedious and wander- 


ing addressed to Palmerston a 

ys his opinions were upon many points 
iW, 

war 


tainly have gone to war with us in six months if we had exer- 
clsed over American vessels our undoubted belligerent rights 
of searching them and taking out of them Russian property. 


catechism as|If this is what we were to dread, and if this was the respect 
International | which the Americans, when neutrals, were prepared to pay to 


and what he proposed to do the next time at of International Law, what reason can 
with France. ‘But much more important point would Me. Bright give ut for confidence that the sazse people will be 


= much more self-restraint, and which can only come into 
iorce when we become enemies? But Mr. Horsfall’s amiuble 
conception was seen to be much too fine for this everyday 
working world of mixed honesty and roguishness, benevolence 
and angry passion, contentedness and cupidity. When it be- 
comes possible, our human nature will be so improved that we 
shall not need to pause at so small a reform as this, but may 
do away at the same time with Gaols and Policemen, and 
Bankruptcy Courts and War.— Times, March 18. 


After eliminating from the speeches all those passages which 
have only an ad hominem signiticance, and all those which turn 
on precedents by which we are not bound, analogies which may 
be ted, and principles which we now disclaim, it will be 
apparent that the argument revolves in a perpetual circle. 

h consideration presents itself under several pairs of as- 
pects,—the one, ps, affecting us as belligerents, the other 
as neutrals ; the one suggested by our position as the greatest 
of commercial nations, the other by our undisputed maritime 
supremacy ; the one founded on the finality of the Declaration 
of Paris, the other on the possibility of its revision; the one on 
the presumption that war is as permanent an evil as sin and 
death, the other on aspirations towards a millennium of peace. 
Inasmuch as any man of any party may very fuirly take either 
side of these several alternatives, and as neitheg side is deficient 
in valid claims to attention, it ceases to be wonderful that the 
House of Commons left the matter very much where it found 
it.—I bid, March 19. 





Kuiperial Parliament. 


VIOLATION OF MOORISH TERRITORY. 


House of Commons, March 17. 
Mr. D. Grirrrrm asked the Under Roaostary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the Lieutenant of the Suméer and the 
ex-Consul of the United States at Cadiz, who were arrested on 
landing from the Ville de Malaga steamer by the U.S. Consul at 
Tangier, were taken down to the harbour, and embarked as 
prisoners on board the U. 8. te Ino ; whether the Moorish 
government did not protest against this proceeding, and only 
aes to the threat of the U. 8. Consul that he would strike 
is flag; and whether it was the opinion of H.M. government 
that the jurisdiction with which, by the existing capitulations 
or treaties, European Consuls were invested over their cotn- 
trymen in Mahomedan countries empowered them to take ju- 
dicial cognizance of alleged political offences committed in any 
other country; and, if not, whether the British government 
would take means to protect our faithful ally the Moorish gov- 
ernment from such infringement of its independence. 
Mr. Layarp said he owed an apology to his honourable 
friend and the House for having, on a previous occasion, mis- 
informed them on this subject. In fact it was only at the close 
of last week that he received the information which he was 
now about to give. He had stated before that two gentlemen 
—one the Purser of the so-called Confederate States steamer 
Sumter, and the other a gentleman who was formerly U. 8. 
Consul at Cadiz—were proceeding on a voyage from Cadiz to 
Lisbon, and according to Mr. Myers, the purser’s statement, 
hearing that a fellow citizen was ill at Tangier, they landed to 
see him, and were returning toembark when they were met 
by the American Consul, accompanied by Moorish guards, 
arrested on the spot and carried to the Consulate. They were 
then loaded with irons and confined in an improper place. 
The commander of the Sumter, hearing what had occurred, 
wrote a letter to the Moorish authorities, and sent it to Mr. 
Hay, her Majesty’s Consul, ee} him to deliver it, and to 
e use of is influence on behalf of the prisoners. Mi. Hay 
delivered the letter, but declined to take | steps in the 7 

of interft That happened on the 19th. On the 26t 
the U. 8. sloop Jno arrived at Tangier; the captain landed with 
a number of his crew armed, and proceeded to the Consulate. 
The Moorish government in the mean time had learnt that 
those gentlemen had been arrested upon political accusations 
alone, and they sent a letter of remonstrance to the Consul. 
he Consul declined to surrender the prisoners, and fell back 
upon an article in a treaty between Morocco and the United 
States. The 11th article of a general treaty between her Ma- 
jesty and the Sultan of Morocco stated that should the British 
Consul General or any British consul, vice-consul or consular 
agent, have at any time occasion to request from the Moorish 
vernment the assistance of soldiers, guards, or armed force 
for the purpose of arresting any British subject, the demand 
should be complied with on payment of certain fees. By the 
23d article of the treaty between Morocco and the United 
States it was said that the Consul of the U. 8. should reside at 
any seaport of the Moorish dominions, and should enjoy all 
the privileges which the Consuls of any other nation enjoyed. 
hen it became known in Tangier that those gentlemen 
were about to be transferred to the sloop Jno, a large assem- 
blage of Europeans and natives took place. They threatened 
the U. 8. Consul, and for some time a serious riot was appre- 
hended. The U. 8. Consul sent for Mr. Hay, but he declined 
to interfere, and at the same time remonstrated with the Con- 
sul, who fell back on the treaty. Mr. Hay pointed out that 
the right of affording asylum belonged to the Moorish govern- 
ment, and that the article of the treaty referred to really oP 
plied only to criminals, and not to persons ch with poli- 
tical offences. The U. 8. Consul declined to receive that 
interpretation of the treaty, and on the remonstrance of the 
Moorish authorities he threatened not only to lower his flag 
but to declare war against Morocco. The authorities were so 
alarmed by this threat that they felt compelled to give the 
troops required, and the two gentlemen were marched down 
under the of those armed and of the seamen of 
the U. 8. who were also armed, and put on board the 
Ing. Her Mejesty's government believed that Mr. Hay took a 
right view of his duty throughout, and approved his conduct. 

ear, hear, é 

. In reply FI & question gutte ae honourable friend the other 
night, T stated that they n released; but that mistake 
was owing to a des which had been received at the 
Foreign Office from Cowley announcing that circum- 
stance. Not hearing any such intelligence from other sources, 
the Foreign Office applied for information again, and Lord 
Cowley stated in reply that M. Thouvenel had received a simi- 
lar di . The War Office then telegraphed to H. M. 
Minister at Madrid, but got an answer that he had no official 
intelli whether they had been released or not. Upon 
that the War Office telegraphed to Sir W. Codrington, the 
Governor of Gibraltar, and it was not until late on Friday 
that his answer was ved—too late for communica- 
tion to the honourable gentleman. That answer stated that 
the gentlemen arrested were carried off to the United States. 
He (Mr. Layard) trusted that the House would acquit him of 
any intention to deceive them. ae The facts re- 














comment. (Hear, hear.) For the sake of justice, of 
Humanity, of the right of asylum to persous accused 
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of political offences—a claim preferred by the weakest, and re- 
cognised by the strongest Powers—he might bs permitted to 
express an earnest hope that when the circumstances came to 
the knowledge of the President of the United States he would 


order the release of the prisoners. (Hear, hear.) 
—q—_—_—_——_—_ 
CROSS VERSUS OBELISK. 
* * » The use of the lith as a detached pillar is a 





barbarism not found except during the tasteless ages ; it is the 
contrivance of uninventive men, who could only borrow a 
shaft from the colonnade, and render what was graceful in its 
companionship, absurd in its isolation. Passing by this, anti- 
quity has left us but one real type—the obelisk,—due also to 
the fne feeling of Egypt. To improve on the lines and pro- 
portions of this form would be impossible; within what it 
aims atitis perfect. Nor could anything be more appropriate 
to those aims, or convey them with greater meaning. They 
are inseparable from it; it is their embodiment in ‘he ever- 
lasting stone. The obelisk simply aimed at ra | the | 
divinity of the Sun, and the glory of its builder as the Sun’s 
child and high-priest. It was placed in rows before and within 
the temples of the Sun, formed to imitate his rays, and polished 
to reflect them. Lest the object should be misunderstood, it 
was carved from summit to with the symbols which, after 
five thousand years, have been faithful to their purpose, and 
convey to the nirfeteenth century of Christendom the creed of 
the holy Orisis. “The living Pharaoh, child of the Sun,” 
says the obelisk of Luxor, “lord of the higher and lower re- 
gions, has set up this monument to the Farner, who placed 
him on the throne; he has raised two great pillars for his gift ; 
the god has purified him that he might build his house for 
ever.” How profound is the sentiment which the solid gra_ 
nite conveys! how striking the lesson! What a fragment of 


a lost faith we have in these words! what a voice of almost | 


antediluvian antiquity! Medisval monuments speak to us of 
the belief of our ancestors; the ruins of Rome recall the first 
struggles of the Church ; even the relics of Greece are bound 
up with our hearts by a thousand fine associations;—but the 
Obelisk takes us back to the days of Menes and Osartosen, to 
the king who played at dice with Isis in Hell, or the “mon- 
strous shapes” ot Kneph and Anubis; to the treachery of Ty- 
phon, the wailings of Athyr, the resurrection of Ammen-Ouire 

Are these the images congruous with the monument of one 
who, in a sense rare amongst princes, deserved the title Chris- 
tian? Is this outworn ancient type, necessarily deprived by 
our feelings of taste of the inscriptions which it was set up to 
carry, the suitable memorial for a prince of eminent good 
sense? Must England, with more than Egyptian servility, 
borrow her design from Egypt, and steal the votive pillar of 
C the Cruel to commemorate Albert the Good? Or shall 
we allow that our invention is so feeble, our taste so dull, that 
‘we can only honour by an unmeaning plagiarism the Prince 
who devoted so many years to what he at least hoped was the 
successiv | development of English historical art? Do not the 
first principles of art and sense tell us, that what was beauti- 
ful when grouped in rows before vast buildings, will be mean 
and meaningless when rooted, a solitary spike, on an open 
level? If thie Obelisk were the single form available, it were 
more honest to resign the plan at once,—better leave his idea 
uprealized than mar it by the impotence of our execution. 

lt need not, however, be so. For as the ancient world 
wrought the single stone into the one form of the Obelisk, the 
Christian has produced one —— adapted for monolithic 
treatment in the Cross. And it is curious that as the 
type was invented in the first days of Paganism, so the Chris- 
tian monolith was worked out under the early impulses of re- 
ligion, Employed in the beginning in Italy and Byzantium, 
the stone cross, with the pierced circular head and sculptured 
limbs, thence to our own country, and was ied by 
skilful hands in Ireland, Scotland, and the Celtic regions of the 
western shore to great perfection in of outline and con- 
structive propriety. But it should not be followed by us on 
the miserable system of imitation—that last vain resource of 
starved and soulless art in mechanical ages. The crosses al- 
luded to are rarely of large size; they are decorated with or- 
naments in an extinct taste; their scujptures are treated with 
teference to the general scale of the monolith. It is for us, if 
our offering is to be worthy of what it symbolizes, to exhibit, 
for the first aan, ote form in ate of glorious sublimi- 
ty; to carve it with the most perfect and expressive symbols 
of art; to group round it to which its own signicance 
would add further force and vitality. 

We are assured by architects, that granite would bend itself 
with equal facility to such a cross as to any other form, whilst 
the limbs and stem, in place of mere blank polish, should be 
chased with lovely ornament or designs in low relief, and 
brought out by gilding —How many noble features we gain 
in, as it were, by the adoption of what may be emphatically 
called the Christian Monolith! For what, with the Obelisk, 
would be servile, we have now freedom; for what would be 
frozen copyism, life and meaning; for antiquarian pedantry, 
what 5 to every one; for the commemoration of Onin 
the sign of man’s Redemption. The Obelisk would be a curi- 
osity for a few years;—the Cross, a record and a thing of 
beauty forever. This,and much more that cannot be enume- 
7 we should gain ;—and all by a little truthfulness.—Lon- 
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Bit by bit, that is to say by various steamers, seven days’ 
later tidings have come to hand since our last issue; and if the 
latest quotation of British Consols, 94} to 943, may be taken 





appears to have been stifled by force of arms; nor did the 
insurgents of Syra—an island in the Grecian Archipe- 
lago, not Syria, as often and most er ly printed. 
gain much by proclaiming an offer of the crown to one 
of Victory Emanuel’s youngest sons. This news dwarfs 
an article on the subject, in another colemn, selected while 
it was thought to be more applicable than it is—Pius IX., 
whose death, when it occurs, may intensify in large degree the 
complications of the Italian question, “ still lives.”— 
Leopold also, the most sagacious though not the most 7 
ful Monarch of his time, being unnamed in the latest tele- 
graphic despatches, we may hope that his very serious illness, 
which was previously reported, is not destined to have a fatal 
termination.—The only threatening item in the budget is the 
despatch of more troops from France to Vera Cruz, suggestive 
of longer occupation or more serious intervention than has of 
late been anticipated. But this concerns Mexico in the main, 
or at most Mexico and Spain; and does not in any way menace 
the peace of the world. Therefore is it that Stock-Exchange 
politicians, who seldom look beyond an immediate future, 
raise their bids for our Government obligations. 

Coming back to what more immediately interests us, we 
find another little speck of war in India, where, in view of the 
vast extent of territory and the imperium in imperio main- 
tained by many native Princes, it is well-nigh impossible that 
peace should reign supreme. The intelligence comes upon us 
unprepared ; and the last telegram thus surprises us: “ Much 
fighting is still going on in Sylhet. Four stockaded villages 
have been stormed, with loss. General Showers, with the 33rd 
regiment, has been ordered to the frontier.” The district named 
is on the extreme East of the Bengal Presidency, and touches 
the domain of the Burman Empire. We hope no third war 
with that strong and crafty power is in store for us. 

Parliament, shirking strife and divisions, has generalised 
not a little of late; and zealous Members bring forward vague 
motions, that are debated, and then#ithdrawn. This happened 
with Mr. Horsfall’s famous Resolution touching belligerents and 
neutrals on the sea, which gently slid away out of sight after 
eliciting a pgpolonged discussion. Its remains are embalmed 
elsewhere, in an article that sums up its merits. This hap- 
pened again on the 20th ult., when Mr. Baxter grappled with 
the subject of expenditure on Colonial fortifications, and then 
drew off from it, after the House had heard the opinion of Sir 
G. C. Lewis, who wisely conceived that this question—like 
many another—had two sides. We have no full report of his 
speech, but the brief telegraphic summary winds up with 
these words: “It was assumed that England received great 
benefit from her colonies, and if that was the case, she was 
bound to protect them. He thought it impossible to lay down 
any general rule, and urged the house to be very cautious.” 





tian | Our friends in the Provinces will rejoice over these sentences; 


but it may be doubted whether they will facilitate a large 
grant from the Canadian Legislature, towards re-organising 
the Canadian Militia —One other little incident claims notice. 
Before the news by the Niagara reached us, we had put into 
type an extract from a London paper, and labelled it “ Hints to 
Busy-bodies,” under the impression that it gave a fair reproof 
to all foreign legislators and writers, who dogmatically pre- 
scribe the manner in which Italy ought to settle her affairs. 
Had Mr. Layard, we wonder, this memento on bis mind when, 
in replying to certain enquiries put to him in the House con- 
nected with a political association at Genoa or Turin, he 
“ thought it inconsistent with the dignity of the Italian Go- 
vernment for English Ministers to lay papers relative to the 
affair before Parliament.”—What Mr. Layard said, concerning 
the late American outrage on the soil of Morocco, is reported 
and commented upon separately. 

The Queen's profound grief and studied retirement, com- 
bined with a most anxious desire to obviate all need for in- 
trusion thereupon, have given rise to a report that a new and 
high and special office is to be created, the holder of which 
would be charged with much of the burden of state now borne 
by Royalty itself. Without at all crediting this rumour, we 
may observe that wise physicians, who prescribe for the sick 
at heart, generally counsel occupation rather than isolation. 
Heaven grant to the afflicted Lady such solace as time, and the 
performance of duty, and the love of a united family, and the 
devotion of a whole people can bring with them! 

Telegraphic intercourse between Europe and America again 
engages the attention of capitalists and men of science in Lon- 
don. The old Company is revived, with Mr. Cyrus Field fon 
its moving spirit, and is not without hope that the Ame- 
rican and British Governments may both practically lend 
their aid. An interview with Lord Palmerston has been ob- 
tained. — 
The Civil War. 

Big with expectations, the expiring week has been one of 
very slender performance ; or such it has seemed to an im- 
patient pablic, which makes no allowance for time or distance 
or weather or any of the thousand and one impediments that 
will provokingly intervene between design and accomplish- 
ment, and which—like our own people during the Crimean 





as an indication—there being in this case no reason why it 
should not—the accounts must be fF fay 
The United Kingdom never was more tranquil, though 
trade and commerce languish ; while elsewhere, though ele- 
ments of disturbance still abound, there is reason to believe 
that the greater Powers have so wholesome a dread of the, 


ad hl] 





campaign—has perpetually on its lips, in reference to every 
enterprise: “'twere well it were done quickly.” For 
much of this nervous anxiety for haste, the press is 
responsible, inasmuch as it continually makes announce- 
ments in advance of fact, and so stimulates the outcry 
as to originate almost a feeling of resentment against the 


cost of war, that they are not only pledged to abstain from it| officers in command.—Our brief record then assumes, almost 
among themselves, they use every effort to prevent an out- necessarily, a negative form ; Island No. Ten; Beaufort, N.C., 


break among minor states in whose quarrels they might 
chance to be entangled.—The attempted revolution in Greece 


and Fort Macon; New Orleans; Fort Pulaski, near Savan- 
nah ; even Mr. Yancey, the Southern Commissioner—are not 





taken. Neither has the Merrimac come out again from Nor. 
folk ; nor have the threatened iron-plated gun-boats come up 
the Mississippi, to exterminate the U.S. squadron thereon, Ip 
short, no engagement of magnitude has taken place in any qj. 
rection. Onthe other hand, there is trustworthy evidence that 
the loins of the North have been girt up for offensive o' 
especially towards the mouth of the James and York rivers. A}) 
eyes indeed are turned towards Fortress Monroe, for 

one knows—however studiously and with good purport it has 
been kept out of print—that thence are to fall blows which 
may or may not be overwhelming, but which cannot fail tobe 
heavy. The reticence, we say, as to the vastness of prepara. 
tion by sea and land, is proper and is well enforced ; yet it 
comes to light, whenever a flag-of-truce brings up a Richmond 
or a Norfolk newspaper, that the Confederates are better in. 
formed as to their enemies’ plans and doings, than are the U.S. 
Commanders on their part, with all the aid of “ intelligent con. 
trabands.” But let it not be supposed now, as it was 
a while since, from this concealment of each other’s 
purposes, that no serious conflict is likely to occur ip 
Eastern Virginia ; all indications point the other way. Where 
the strength lies, and to whom will be the victory, it is none 
of our business to predict ; but this may not be an unfitting 
opportunity for putting on record the opinion of several com- 
petent and impartial judges, as to the material of which Gene 
ral McClellan’s army is composed. Nota few British Officers 
from regiments stationed in Canada, or employed there on 
special service, have been recently permitted to examine 
with professional eye their bone and sinew, their equipment, 
their discipline, their mancuvres. It comes within our 
personal knowledge that several of these our soldier 
countrymen, whose opinions are of the greatest value, 
report their unbounded surprise and admiration at the 
effective and promising condition of the thousands of 
troops whom they have seen. Of the fighting qualities they 
may have something to say hereafter, for—thanks to the un- 
expected and exceeding courtesy of General McClellan—some 
of these gentlemen have been allowed to accompany the head- 
quarters of the U. 8. Army in its expected onward march. 
This obligation, we need scarcely say, is far more appreciated 
by military men, than any reviews or entertainments got up 
for their benefit, while those who could not remain to avai] 
themselves of this privilege are nevertheless most grateful 
‘for the hospitality with which they have been received. 

Referring for a moment to the past, and leaving a future 
pregnant with events to take care of itself, we have to mention 
& reproach that hes us by anonymous letter, signed “A 
member of a family who have subscribed to the Alton aimost 
from its commencement.” The writer, whose sympathies can 
hardly be mistaken, gives us credit for a wish to be impartial, 
but complains that our statements of Federal successes “ are 
made from the most exaggerated accounts of the most mends- 
cious newspaper reporters.” Going then into particulars, the 
writer says itis thus that we deal with the Battle of Winchester. 
“Tt is well known,” says he, “here (in Baltimore) that the 
Confederates had in that engagement not over 5,000 men ; that 
during the fight they had the best of it—retiring at night-fall 
in good order and without being pursued; that the result on 
the Federal side wasa loss of more than three to one in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners; and that the Federal loss was siz 
times greater than reported by the associated press.” In reply, 
we can but express our regret that it is almost impossible to 
arrive at the truth in these matters, conscious as we are that 
the atmosphere is charged wiih exaggerations. We are not 
however disposed to admit that our inadvertent errors would be 
rectified, if we had at command the journals of Richmondor 
New Orleans. The press on either side is not bound over 
to Truth. As it is, we must flounder on to the best of our 
ability, recording on the only authority at our command that 
sundry forts in the neighbourhood of Savannah have been 
abandoned to the U. 8. forces, and that both Fort Pulaski on 
the river approach to that city and Fort Macon, near Beaufort, 
N. C., are probably under bombardment at this moment; 
furthermore, that General Banks, U. 8., has advanced South- 
wards from Strasburgh to Edenburgh, in Western Va ; that 
Big Bethel on the promontory between the oft-named rivers in 
the Eastern portion of that State, which had been abandoned by 
the Confederates, has since been re-occupied by them ; that Gens, 
Van Dorn and Jeff. Thompson, C. 8., have re-appeared in force 
in Arkansas ; that the reported Union sentiment at Nashville 
and elsewhere in Tennessee turns out to have scarce an exist- 
ence; that large forces are gathering round General Beau- 
regard at Corinth; that a neat little boat affair came off at 
Island No. Ten on Tuesday night, when 100 U.S. seamen 
landed at one of the batteries, scared away the sentries, spiked 
the guns, and got back to their gun-boats unmolested ; finally 
that, whatever may lie beneath the surface, there is no in- 
dication of any feeling in the South, save a determination to 
Tesist to the bitter end. 

The Tax Bill is not yet launched upon the public—not 60 
impatient to get hold of it, as of news.—Congress has passed 
an Act for abolishing Slavery in the District of Columbia, that 
includes Washington. The President has not yet signed 
it—Mr. Yancey has declared, in a public speech at New 
Orleans, that the South has nothing to expect from England 
and France.—President Davis has proposed to his Congress 
that Southern prisoners, released by the North on parole, shall 
be absolved from their oath—assigning, as an excuse for this 
apparently disgraceful suggestion, the vague charge that Pre- 
sident Lincoln has not kept faith in the matter of exchanging 
prisoners. Without a closer plea, the civilized world wil 








be disgusted at this act. 
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Such 1s our summary of an inconclusive week. We say 
however, in the words of the prophetic Almanacs, and with 
reference tothe next: “ Expect great news about this time.” 





Consul, or Not Consul? 

On several occasions the question has been put to us 
—is Mr. Robert Bunch still her Majesty's Consul at Charleston, 
§.C.,or has his Zzequatur been revoked? By the aid of an- 
other batch of papers laid before Parliament, we are enabled 
to answer; but not distinctly ; in part yes ; in part no. It was 
formally announced to our Government by the American Mi- 
pister in London, on the 6th of December last, that the Presi- 
dent of the U. S. had withdrawn the recognition of Mr. Bunch; 
yet so late as the last day of the last year, Lord Lyons had not 
received official notification of the fact, nor had it been pub- 
licly announced by advertisement or otherwise, asisusual. Mg. 
Bunch meanwhile has been advised to remain at his post, but to 
delegate to his Vice-Consul such slight duties as may devolve 
upon him. This is the actual state of the case. The portion of the 
“ Blue Book,” however, whence it is gathered, supplies two or 
three interesting items that may profitably be laid before our 
readers. 

They will probably remember that in the month of August 


.M ized here, wh bout t bark on | 
ue 2 Se. Sen ae spades hes Anat — though it will not probably cause a twentieth part of the sen- 


poard the Persia for Liverpool, and was transferred to Fort 
Lafayette. He was provided with a passport from Mr. Bunch 
describing him as a “ bearer of despatches,” and he had in his 
charge a sealed bag addressed to Earl Russell. This bag was 
taken by the police and sent to Washington ; but was subse- 
quently forwarded, with the seal unbroken, to its destination, 
through Mr. Adams, the U. 8. Minister resident in England. 
An explanation, in part apologetic, in part accusatory, accom- 
panied it. On its being opened, it was found to contain 
nothing whatever that was treasonable in any way or shape, 
although Mr. Adams, while courteously disclaiming any be- 
lief that our Government was privy to such conduct on the 
part of its subordMmate, accused the latter of. transmitting 
despatches of the Southern Confederacy to Europe, under the 
cloak of his official privileges. The charge was sufficiently 
grave; but even the famous Seward “Blue Book” supplies 
nothing more indecent than the specific imputation thrown 
upon Mr. Bunch by Mr. Adams, who echoed without 
doubt the mild suspicions of Mr. Seward. Mr. Adams’s words 
are too remarkable to be omitted: “ Much ground as there is 
for presuming that it never was the intention of thore who 
prepared the package to forward it to its nominal address, but 
that it was rather their design, after bringing bad matter, under 
this sacred sanction, safely through the dangers of hostile scru- 
tiny, to open the bag themselves and to disseminate the con- 
tents far and wide among the evil-disposed emissaries to be 
found scattered all over Europe,” &., &. Truly, a nice 
charge to bring against a gentleman who holds the Queen's 
commission—that he had stuffed a bag with treasonable cor- 
respondence, sealed it with the Queen's effigy, and connived 
at its being diverted fromthe Foreign Office to which he had 
addressed it, for the purpose of being opened by conspirators | 
This naughty deed being nipped in the bud by Mr. Seward’s 
police, Mr. Adams can only and very naturally ask that Mr. 
Bunch be removed by his own government, if found guilty of 
the criminal transmission! But her Majesty's Consul, on the 
contrary, was entirely innocent, save ot indiscretion in forward- 
ing a few poor women’s letters to their friends at home— 
postal communication being cut off, contrary to treaties be- 
tween Great Britain and the U. 8S. 

It was not therefore this affair, but a very different one, that 
brought about the revocation, real or threatened, of Mr. Bunch’s 
Ecequatur. In Mr. Mure’s possession was found a variety of 
private letters, by one at least of which it was revealed that 
the British and French Consuls at Charleston had jointly com- 
municated with the Government at Richmond on the subject 
of the Treaty of Paris and maritime rights, as affecting the 
action of the newly-recognised belligerents. To this charge 
against our Consul, Earl Russell gave reply that the uct was 
ordered by himself, and that he assumed the responsibility ; 
the subordinate could not or ought not to be punished for 
obeying his instructions. Hereupon followed a voluminous 
correspondence, in the course of which Mr. Adams assumed 
the ground—really childish under the circumstances—that any 
such enqhiries or arrangements between neutrals and bel- 
ligerents should have passed through the State Depart- 
ment at Washington!!; also that Mr. Bunch, in tak- 
ing upon himself diplomatic duties, had transcended those 
commercial functions for which a Consul is received. This 
position is scarcely less absurd than the other, especially on 
the part of a Government whose Consuls, from Montreal to 
Tangier—we name these localities advisedly—seem to rival 
Ministers Plenipotentiary, in the scope of their official busi 


that the objectionable communication with the Confederate 
authorities was a joint affair between the French and English 
Consuls in Charleston. Will it be believed—unless by those 
who believe us, when we tell them that all Mr. Seward’s gall 
is lavished upon Great Britain, and all his honey upon France 
—will it be believed that no complaint whatever was made, or 
has been made, to the Foreign Minister in Paris? Thus it is 
that we have to incur all the odium for a deed, in which Louis 
Napoleon’s Government has avowed its participation, as shown 
by these identical papers. Mr. Seward, it is evident, dearly loves 
to pick a bone with Ear! Russell, but is chary of diplomatic fisti- 
cuffs with Monsieur de Thouvenel. 





Does Might Make Right! 

The “ whistling snort of defiance”—that was the key-noto of 
Mr. Seward’s early instructions to American representatives 
abroad, and that inspired Captain Wilkes when he outraged 
the 7rent—has again so far inflated another very zealous ser- | 
vant of the Republic, that he has violated all international | 
proprieties in the name of the United States, and has vexed | 
accordingly all honest lovers of their honour and fair fame. 
The case—detailed in full by Mr. Layard in the House of Com- 
mons on the 17th ult., as may be seen in another column 
—is infinitely more flagrant than that of the Trent, 


sation. Why? Simply because the transaction of November 
last was with a strong Power ; that of February with a weak 
one. An argument or difficulty with Morocco is less trouble- 
some than one with Great Britain! 

The story is told with such simple force by Mr. Layard, and 


his regret and protest steer so delicately clear of remonstrance me! 


which might be thought ill-timed, that really there is nothing 
to add. We echo therefore Mr. Layard’s “earnest hope,” and 
trust that the President will not diagrace these United States in 
the eyes of Christendom, by retaining two valueless prisoners 
disloyally captured. It is hard enough to make barbarous 
nations comprehend our codes of honour and self-restraint. 
If this outrage on Morocco be unexpiated, the natives will 
be fairly puzzled to discover any difference between a Christian 
Chief Magistrate and a Moorish Cadi. 





The World in Canada. 

When Viscount Monck lately opened the Legislative session 
in Canada with the customary Speech from the Throne, there 
were but three points touched on by his Excellency, to which 
interest attaches beyond the Province. In the first place, the pub- 
lic was officially informed that the home Government had not 
yet intimated its resolve as to aiding in the construction of the 
Inter-Colonial Railway. dly, it was d on this 
high authority, that the scheme for establishing a complete sys- 
tem of mutual free trade between the component parts of British 
North America meets with approval or toleration in Downing 
Street. Thirdly, that certain measures for making the Cana- 





dian Militia effective will be laid before the local Legislature. | 0 


So far as the Railway is concerned, we think it not unlikely 
that recent events and the uncertainties of the future may in- 
duce H. M. Ministers to be liberal in their views; unless in- 
deed they should determine to make their action in this 


matter depend upon the promptitude of the Canadian | 


Parliament in the matter of the Militia, and upon the de- 
gree in which—to speak plainly—the Colonists evince 
willingness to tax themselves for their own benefit. As for 
unrestricted commercial intercourse between the various Pro- 
vinces, Great Britain could scarcely object to it, and will abide 
with perfect calmness the adoption or rejection of the scheme, 
whether there be, or be not, beneath it any latent political 
meaning. 

The change of Ministry, caused by the retirement of Messrs. 
Vankoughnet, Ross, and Morrison, is recorded in our list of 
Appointments. It indicates, we believe, a strongly Conser- 
vative tendency. Mr. Sicotte, of Lower Canada, now leads 
the Opposition; but the pressure upon our space will 
scarcely warrant us in sketching the debates that occur, even 
upon a subject so interesting per se as the right to Representa- 
tion by Population—an excellent cheval de bataille. 


Retirement of an Editor. 

The daily press of this city has sustained—for a time at least 
—a serious loss, in the discontinuance of Mr. Charles A. 
Dana’s editorial connection with the Tribune. Differing as 
we almost invariably have done with the policy and the tenets 
of that paper, and having been drawn at intervals into contro- 
versy with it, we should nevertheless omit both a pleasure and 
a duty, if we failed to put on record our grateful sense of many 
professional courtesies experienced at Mr. Dana’s hands. Re- 
membering also that, during the palmy days of the N. Y. 
Press Club, no member of that association was more™ person- 





and the representative character that they assume. The cor- 
Tespondence, we say, is extremely piquant; we only wish that 


it would fit our colamns. But the more it is protracted, the less however hold aloof from a difficult and thankless office, his 


ally popular than this our genial and scholarly friend, we do 
but unite, we are sure, with all our brethren in hoping that 
he will not long absent himself from the ranks. Should he 





seldom, if ever, agree in commendation, except of unimportant 
matters. There is an obvious prudence in the enlogium of medil- 
ocrity. Safe praise, like cheap benevolence, hurts nobody, while 
it comforts the giver. But excellence provokes a different treat- 
ment; and so it is the fortune of real merit to front the storm of 
malice and envy, and to bear the incessant buffets of foes and of 
friends. I think it is that rare and sparkling poet ,Praed, who 
somewhere playfully mentions 
‘ the maiden speech, 
Which all men praise, but none remember. 

Had all the critics concurred in favour of Mr. Fechter’s Jago, 
its insignificance would be somewhat cruelly suggested. As they 
differ, its excellence may properly be inferred. And indeed, from 
a careful examination of their notices, I conclude that his success 
in this réle is nearly if not quite commensurate with that hereto- 
fore achieved in Othello and in Hamlet. 

The character of Iago has always been an apple of discord among 
dramatic artists and writers ; and it seems still to be regarded as 
an open question, whether Shakspeare intended to represent a 
sort of intellectual ruffian, or to embody the idea of a pure devil 
in human form. Mr. Fechter appears to have decided for the latter 
theory ; and to have conceived Iago as, in great measure, identical 
with the Mephi of “ Faust.’’ And here certainly he is quite 
right, unless—as intimated by the Speetator—he merges the two cha- 
racters into one. Iago is Mephistophelian, but not Mephistophe- 
les. The demoniac nature ought to show through ; but it ought 
not to engross and swallow up the el t h ity. Nor, 
on the other hand, should it be qualified—as commonly it is—with 
the attributes of the ruffian. Lago, as Hazlitt rightly said, is a man 
of genius. Mr. Fechter may have erred in conceiving the charac- 
ter too abstractly ; but it is surely a great gain that, in so doing 
he has been led to discard a stupid stage legend. To temper and 
humanize his conception of the intellectual demon, and 60 to make 
his performance natural and consistent, should be an easy task; 
whereas, had he copied the traditionary Iago of Young, he 
would have been as false to the ideal of Shakspeare 

to his own excellent standard of Art, while he would 
have exhibited neither the wish to improve, nor the power 
to excel. As it is, he appears to have given an excellent interpre- 
tation of a most subtle and difficult character, and to have gained 
yet another triumph over the mannerism of the tragic stage. 








New pieces have ang been produced at several of the London 
theatres. At the Surrey, Mr. Carpenter's version of “‘ Adam Bede’* 
is said to have been successful, ‘* though somewhat heavy and som- 
bre in its effect.” ‘‘ Friends and Foes,” adapted from the Parisian 
stage, by Mr. Horace Wigan, and—as is usual with French plays— 
relating to the theme of adultery, has had a run at the St. 
James's. Mr. Boucicault, still “studious of change,” has re- 
vamped that stale drama * The Life of an Actress,” assigning the 
oy of Violet to Mrs. Boucicault, and himself playing Grimaldi. 
t is noticeable that the production of this piece, since it varied 
that wonderful programme pocrenate for the Adelphi, demon- 
strates that even Mr. Boucicault is a fallible creature. But the 
truest and best success of all appears to have been a little domestic 
play, by Mr. Westland Marston, called “The Wife’s Portrait.” “It 
is not from the French,” says the zaminer, “and yet is by no 
means ill-provided with a story; while it has the true merit, in 
which lies all the pre-eminence of English drama, that it is no 
mere web of intrigue, with melo-dramatic vice and virtue playing 
at see-saw under the meshes, but a sketch from nature, of true 
character ennningly expressed by varied light and shade.’ 


The local theatrical record, though ample and various, is 
= 5 especially suggestive. A few incidents, however, are to be 
no 


Four comedies have, within the past two weeks, been added to 
the catalogue of pleasure at Wallack’s—“ The Heir at Law,” “ The 
Jealous Wife,” “ The Rivals,” and * Old Heads and Young carts.” 

nm Mond be d ‘‘ Secrets Worth Knowing. es 
One has His Paalt,” | “Love in a Mase,” and Lore po 

oney,” are announced as reparation. At the Winter Gar- 
den, Mise Heron has played Pooutlle all the week—a persona 
tion which for power and pathos is eminent and extraordi- 
. At the Provost Theatre, Mr. Booth has appeared as Aichard 
IIL, a8 and as Charles de Moor. At Laura Keene's, “ The 
long since broadenéd into meridian, is now 
— waning to’ a sober close; while at Niblo’s — 
y relieved of ‘The Colleen Bawn’’—the lights of the Gran 
Combination have suddenly burst forth to view, like coloured 
stars from a sky-rocket. It is understood that they will shine in 
age: yo Gating six —— ie come, oe 22es place 
oO ‘a gran operatic, spectacular play,’’ enti! “The Enchaz- 
ress.” MERCUTIO. 


10. 
Hacts and Fancies. 


The Tracy Pi case is shortly to be brought before the 
Committee of Privileges in the Se ot Lords, for further 


hearing and final adjudication. The present claimant is Mat- 
thew Tracy, Esq., eldest surviving son of Martin Tracy, Esq., 
of Mayo Co., Ireland. Spirit-rapping is now very fash- 
ionable in London. The leading “ Medium” is a Mr. Foster, 
who holds his court at Bryanston Street, Portman — 
The great “ Lincoln gun” has been mounted at Fort- 
ress Monroe, and was tried on the 25th ult. Only ten shots 
were fired. The second (says a reporter) was a splendid rico- 
chet shot. The immense ball, wei 487 pounds, after 
making three plunges and renewed "3 

near Sewall’s Point. ‘Mrs. Thwaites, wife of an Engli 
dentist, has sued for a divorce on the ground of cruelty, clarg- 
ing the dentist with pulling out sixteen of her teeth, not allow- 
ing her any ones, and keeping food from her that she 


could masticate—always giving her the hard pieces of meat and 
gristle !! The woleles fue immense city have been dis- 


























ment with bard labour, for 
Union Club, of which he was a member. The defence 





does Mr. Adams gain by it, until in the end it is manifest that | taste and abilities are certain to bring him most honourably 
Mr. Bunch is to have, or has had, his Ezequatur revoked, be- | before the public, in some other department of Letters. Such 


cause he has made himself very obnoxious in giving rise to all 


this trouble. On the abstract right to deprive him thereof 


without just reason, after the President's office-bearers have 


been beaten in argument concerning him—we have not a’ 


word to say. No “ disagreeable” person need be welcomed or 


man in the world to regret being promoted to some other post, 
Were we writing for a Review in place of a journal, we 


| as he cannot hide their light under a bushel. 


The vacancy caused by the retirement of Mr. Dana is filled 
by Mr. Sydney H. Gay,a valuable member of the Tridune’s edi- 


| torial staff. Mr. Horace Greeley’s frequert absence—bodily, 
| we mean—has made him for some time past, we believe, little 
retained. There is no appeal. Mr. Bunch will be the last) 


more than the nominal Editor. 


—__> —_—_ 


Drama. 


could prolong this topic indefinitely ; but we must close with! The London Press is divided in judgment concerning Mr. Fechter's 
the tit-bit, reserved as usual to the last. We have mentioned | Jago. This fact speaks well for the performance—seeing that men 


first 
set w Pag pe yey. ot which was ards aban- 
Genel far © deudal @ the alleged thefta. The Times of 
the 14th ult. published news from Bombay to the 27th ot Feb- 
ruary, taking only fifteen days to cross Indian ocean, and 
| thread the perils of the Red Sea! The harbour of 8t. 
| John’s, N. F., is completely blocked up with ice. No mails 
have been received at or despatched from that place durin, 
the last six weeks. A new oil spring has been stru 
at Enniskillen. The bore throws up a column of oil thirty 
feet high, discharging ten barrels of oil a minute, or over four- 
teen thousand barrels perday!! So say certain Canada papers. 
= We are to see poof Aerany has been held here 
r the of su i ndon American, & paper esta- 
is egeeens ears oa an artes, ope oe 
States. Though we cannot speak with knowledge of the paper 
in question, yet some such “o ” must be needed. 
The consecration of the Rey. J. T. Lewis, LL.D., as Bishop of 
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the newly formed See of Ontario, took place on the 25th ult., at 
St. George's Church, Kingston. This is the first time this impos- 
ing and solemn ceremony has been performed in the British 
North American Provinces. Letters from Alexandria of the 
4th ult., state that the works for cutting the Isthmus of Suez are 
carried on with great activity. At Elguoch several thousand | 
workinen are employed—————The Confederate batteries on 
Island No. 10 can throw balls into three States—Kentucky, 
Missouri, and Tennessee————The Legislature of New 
Brunswick has abolished the death penalty, except for murder. 
An Englishman has invented a composition which is 
made into slabs or bricks which requires no baking, and is as 
durable as granite ————-Rails made of stee] by the Bessemer 
process have been tested in England, and after a year of ser- 
vice are found a See to new. Ali the railways in 
the kingdom will probably be relaid with the durable material. 
The marine statistics show that, in five months, end- 
ing Jan. 81., about thirty-six vessels, laden with flour and 
grain from America for England, were lost. The total car-| pulse of cosmopolitan life. But its disadvantages also are but 
goes exceeded 700,000 bushels——-——The Madrid journals | too obvious in a case like that of “ regenerated” Greece. To 
state that the old Castle of Segovia, which was used aSatrain-| take a soft-headed Fost from the lap of luxury, and 
ing college for cadets of the Royal Artillery, and the magni- | place him at the head of a noble and chivalric nation, debased 
ficent library of the college, containing 12,000 volumes, have | by 7 of slavery, and panting in wild impatience for order 
been destro fire—_——We are glad to notice that a| and liberty, is nothing less than a political crime. It may be- 
Halifax, N.S., paper reports ship-building in the Province as | come a dangerous word—this cry, so often repeated, “ Wanted 
“ looking-up.” a King.” —Spectator, March 15. 
—_—@——_——. 
Worps THAT SHOULD BE LEARNED BY HEART.—Now, 
Sir, I beg to say that I am not especially given to “fondling 
the British Lion,” nor inviting his head to “rest upon my 
bosom,” as the gentleman from Clinton playfully, and perhaps 
forcibly, expressed himself. But I am quite willing to receive 
that “paw” when it is stretched out in amity; nor am I in the 
habit of going into convulsions at every glimpse or grow] of 


Their published appeals to the Greeks are quite 
their noble and touching simplicity. Through all of them 
Ee the ery, loud and articulate, “ We want a Ki real 

ing.” The same Greek commission, once searching for Pa- 
leologi among the Cornish hills, and turning up the coffins in 
the old parish church of Landulph, is now shouting its queries 
from the walls of Na li-di-Rornania. Unfortunately, the 
Greek question, in the first instance, has met with a Bavarian 
reply, from the mouth of General Hahn, commander-in-chief 
of the aqny of King Otho, who has started with a cou le of 
thousand men for Nauplia, to impress the old maxim of “the 
right divine of kings to govern wrong.” 

e, who look at this solemn Greek drama from a respectful 
distance, mee | free and unprejudiced, can yet not stiflea little 
moralizing. The present system of European royalty, with its 
close international blood relationship, its strict family alliances, 
and its whole caste organization, certainly has its advantages. 
It contributes to the peace of the world, and quickens the 


thetic in 











,. 
———_~=>__—_——— 


A HINT FOR BUSY-BODIES. 


Sensitive Italians are almost as much annoyed by the inces- 
sant criticism of England as by the su lious patronage of 
France. The extreme anxiety which is expressed, in Parlia- 
ment and in the press, whenever an accusation is made against 
the Government of Turin, undoubtedly proceeds from eager 
sympathy for the new member of the family of nations. There 


ceiver General. 





that fearful head. Let me remind my friend that the Ameri- 
can Eagle, whose greatness and glory he so extols, ought to be | 
a proud as well us a bold bird, and ought not to be roused to | 
frantic rage by every ow] that may hoot in his hearing. Some- | 
thing is due to his dignity, to his self-respect, to that conscious- | 
ness of strength which usually carries with it a calm superio- | 
rity to the clamour and confusion which make weaker birds | 
fly to their covert. There is nothing, my friend must permit 
me to remind him, which so lowers national character as this 


is a feeling that, after helping to introduce Italy into the first 
European circles, England is bound to exercise the supervision 
of a chaperon over any casual blunder or impropriety. Un- 
luckily, however, the solicitude of parents and guardians too 
often meets with an ungrateful return, and when the airs of 
tutelage are gratuitously assumed, they are sometimes fe- 
sented by the impatience of youth. It is said that Baron Ri- 
= ee offended, ae so man Se Lord ag pm ac- 
cusation of undue severity in Southern Italy as by -_ orous alarm at every hostile newspaper article that may 
sell’s hypothetical assumption of the right and duty of repro- — es froan , atone, A readiness To fly into a national 
bation. A proclamation to forbid all residence in a certain | passion, and to brandish the bolts of national wrath at every 
district has a severe or perhaps a barbarous sound ; butifthere | disrespectful speech or unfriendly act that may come to 
were an insurrection in France, the English Government | |, vee 6 foreign shore. What are all these things to us? 
would never dream of remonstrating against acts of vigour, We have higher objects to engage our attention. ; have 
nor has Lord Russell himself ventured to object to any of the | indertaken to vindicate the capacity of man for self-govern- 
political eccentricities of the American Government, unless) iont. We have a steep path to climb if we would plant our 
they seemed to come into collision with English interests or | ¢., Republic on the heights of national renown, and we must 
with international law. The best excuse for debates on the | 5+ nermit ourselves to be diverted from our progress by the 
internal affairs of Italy is to be found in the impossibility of | od wahanmenin or apprehensions which such things may 
silencing Lord Normanby, and it might be plausibly urged | PY, 

that, after an habitual censorship on the King of Naples, Lord . 

Palmerston and his colleagues may think themselves bound| We extract the above passage from a recent speech by Mr 
to be impartially disagreeable in their intercourse with luis suc- | Speaker Raymond, in the House of Assembly at Albany. It 


cessor. in | type, and h up conspicuo in 
The remarks of political writers are less offensive, and yet a nt Sigg page Fee ommend 


it may be doubted whether the English criticisms on the late ae 
change of Ministry have been altogether acceptable. Italyhas} Cyyyyzatton IN ADVANCE.— Harper's Weekly still keeps 
| ahead of its rivals, in illustrating current events, no less than 


a King anda Constitution of her own, and foreigners are not 
supposed to have a right to interfere between them. The dis- | i, its flamboyant Anglophobia. The latter may pass for what 
it is worth; the former deserves a word of comment. To- 


missal of Ricasoli seems to have been in some degree a job, 
and it was undoubtedly accelerated by foreign intrigue, but if day’s “Journal” contains a wood-cut purporting to represent 
bel. The Rebel Steamer Nashville running the Bl le at Beau- 


(0) 
the Parliament and the country think fft to accept Rattazzi 
fort, N.C.” Its peculiarity consists in this: astern of the ship 


no stranger is entitled to find fault with the proceeding. 
— of all modern transactions is a serious inconvenience, | i, Fort Macon in the very act of being blown up; ahead of the 
ship are two chain cables paid out from her nawse holes, pre- 





uch as it brings all political affairs under the censure of 


the contemporary — which is to be found abroad. 
) 


those of his State.—At the Do Visco 
aed 73 Paris, wager antes Dillon, 


Appotutments. 


CHANGES IN THE CaNaprIaN MInistRY.—A ministeria] 
office fell when the islative Council elected its Speaker; ang 
the two offices of the President of the Executive Council ang 
head of the Bureau of Agriculture have been disunited. Mr. 
J. B. Robinson, of this city, takes the first; Sir Narcisse Bel. 
leau, late Speaker of the Lagialative Council, the second. Mr. 
Sherwood is transferred from the office of Receiver General, to 
the Crown Lands; and Mr. Carling, of London, becomes Re. 
Mr. Patton succeeds Mr. Morrison in the So- 
licitor Generalship.— Toronto Leader, March 28 





GovERNOR OF THE Hupson’s Bay TERRITORY.—We learn 
that the office held for so long a period by the late Sir George 
Simpson, of Governor in Chief of Rupert’s Land (Hudson's 
Bay Territory) has been conferred on Alexander Grant Dallas, 
Esq., lately Superintendent of the Hudson’s Bay Company's 
affairs in Vancouver's Island and British Columbia, where he 
was very popular, and played a conspicuous part in the de- 
fence of British rights, when invaded by the occupation of San 
Juan Island by the U. 8. forces.—Canada paper. 


H. FitzGerald, Esq., to be Puisne Judge for Trinidad.—E. Le. 
borde, Esq., to be Colonial Secretary for St. Vincent.—J. M. Grant, 
Esq., to be Colonial Secretary for St. Lucia. 


Army. 

Onicms or “Tae Devi’s Own.”—The King was in high 
health and excellent spirits. When the“ Temple Companies” 
had defiled before him, his Majesty inquired of Erskine, who 
commanded them as lieutenant-colonel, what was the compo- 
sition of that corps. “They are all lawyers, sir,” said Erskine, 
“What, what!” exclaimed the King, “all lawyers? all law- 
yers? Call them the Devil's Own—call them the Devil's 
Own.” And the Devil's Own ear were called accordingly. 
Even at the present day this appellation has not wholly died 
away. Yet notwithstanding the royal parentage of this plea- 
santry, I must own that I greatly prefer to it another which 
wes svieed in 1860. It was then in contemplation to inscribe 
upon the banner of one of the legal companies, “ Retained for 
the Defence.” —Stanhope's Life of Pitt. 


Ensign G. 8. Fraser, of the 62d Regt., was presented on the 
25th ult., with a sword and belt by the non-commissioned offi- 
cers and men of the 6th company of the 1st or Prince of Wales’ 
Volunteer Rifles, at Montreal, as a token of their appreciation 
of his uniformly kind and gentlemanly bearing during the 
time he was connected with the corps as one of its Lieutenants. 
——“ The Emperor,” says the Constitutionnel,“ has just adopted 
for the whole of the army a new model of the eagle, in gilt 
aluminium, which was recently bmg ogee to H.M. bya e3- 
man of Paris. The eagles actually in use will be deposited at 
the Museum of Artillery."——Among the operations carried 
on at Sheffield, Mr. Bessemer has shown that the mannfacture 
of great guns is a comparatively quick process. He filled his 
“converting vessel” with melted pig-iron at 11.20 in the fore- 
noon ; in thirty minutes, it was converted into fluid steel, and 
cast in an iron mould four feet long, and sixteen inches square, 
from which it was taken and forged while still hot; and at 7 
o'clock in the evening the gun was shaped, and ready for the 
boring-mill.——A detachment of the 17th Regt., under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Caird, has been despatched to Fort Ingall, 
Temiscouta. This post ison the line of march foliowed by the 
re-inforcements which recently arrived from England. 


Wan-Orrice, Marcu 18—Oth Drag Gds: Capt Coote, 20th Ft, 
to be Capt, v Bvt-Maj Rosser, who ex. 6th Drags: Capt Evans, 





isely as though she were lying comfortably at anchor, and | 9th Lancers, to be Capt, v Hardy, who ex. RI Artil: Lt Glasgow 
When the Duke of Portland was dismissed y George III., or this Tithough the foam about the bow indicates rapid move-| per to resign. Ri Engs: Lt Boileau to be Sec Capt, v Rice, who 
Lord Melbourne by William IV., the dom dissatisfaction | ent. If blockades be run in this fashion, the U. 8. cruisers | Pet 0m h-p; Lt O'Connor has been removed from the Army, H M 
of the losing party was not obscurely expressed, but, in former 7 


days, foreigners took no cognisance of similar complications, | “"° unpardonable. 


and no Continental journalist even now rivals the freedom and 
vehemence with which Englishmen habitually discuss the af- 
fairs of their neighbours. A French or Italian critic would 
have been told that the King has a constitutional right to dis- 
miss a Minister, and his informants would have considered | 
that farther explanation of the controversy would have been 
at the same time unprofitable and undeserved. At present, 
Italians may not improbably feel inclined to give a similar an- 
swer to expressions of condolence on the fall of Ricasoli.—Sat. 





Ovituary. 


Hatevy, THE ComposeR.—Jaques Francois Fromenthal 
Elie Halévy, the celebrated com r, has just died at Nice. 
He was born in Paris in May, 1799, and studied music under the 
illustrious Cherubini. His first opera was “ L’ Artisan,” but his 

reatest,and that on which his reputation will chiefly rest, is “La 
Tuive,” which was produced at Paris in 1835, has been played in 
that city over four hundred times, and is one of the standard 
operas of the lyrical repertoire. It was given in English in 
this country many years ago, but made familiar to the present 
generation of New York were oom by the ance a few 
seasons since of Stigelli, Madame Fabbri and Carl Formes at 
the Academy of Music and Winter Garden, and later by Sti- 
gelli and Colson at the Academy. Replete with dramatic 
combinations, and by no means destitute of delicious melody, 
political power, with no sympathy from, and no love for, his | it is acknowledged by amateurs here as elsewhere to be a work 
subjects, and under the withering influences of a childless | worthy of its high place in the list of truly d operas. 
home and a domineering consort, poor King Otho soon began} Halévy has been a prolific composer, and among the operas 
to feel very uncomfortable on his classic throne, looking with | he has written forthe French stage, are “ La Reine de Chypre,” 
longing eyes towards the sand-hills of Munich. Thither hees-| “Charles VI.,” “ Mousquetaires de la Reine,” (the next in po- 
eaped as often as possible, sometimes for six, then for nine, and | pularity to “ La Juive,”) “ La Fee aux Roses,” “ La Tempesta,” 
on one occasion for more than twelve months. The excuse |(on Shakspeare’s Tempest,) “ Le Juif Errant,” and“ Valentine 





_ > 
WANTED—A KING. 


* * * King Otho’s weakness soon became so notorious 
as to create the disgust of even bis own courtiers, and the re- 
spect for the crown steadily declined. Without the slightest 








for going was always the necessity of settling the succession; | D’Aubigne.” His latest work was “ La Magicienne,” —=— 
but, somehow or other, the succession was never settled. Ac-! at the Grand Opera, in 1858. At the time of his death he was 
Secretary 


cording to the terms of the Protocol of London, Prince Adal-| a Professor of composition at the Conservatoire, and 


bert varia, the youngest brother of King Otho, was to be| of the Academy of Fine Arts. | 
his successor in the absence of direct heirs; but Otho's child-| Halévy’s operas may be termed heavy. They need spec-; 
lessness was no sooner established, than Adalbert declined the | tacular effect of the most elaborate order to please the public, | 


crowy with thanks. The other Wittelsbach Princes did the 
same, and the diadem of Greece went in a- g. Fi- 
nally, and only within the last few months, it was decided— 
mainly through the influence of ex-King Ludwig of Bavaria, 
still given to Greece and hexameters—that the two little songs 
of Prince Luitpold of Wittelsbach, boys respectively fifteen 
and sixteen years old, should come forth as heirs apparent of 
the Hellenic crown. Not a single Greek was consulted in the 
matter; it was all satisfactorily settled in the councils at 
Munich. The decision once come to, Prince Luitpold, with 
his sons, set out for Athens at the beginning of last month. 
The illustrious travellers, however, had not got farther than 


but the musical student on examinin, 
will discover beauties of melody an 
which cannot fail to delight. “As a march, there are few | 
grander than that in the first act of “La Juive,” and few tenor 
scenas @jual to that in the fourth act. 

Halévy belongs to that grand school of composers of the last 
generation who find as yet no rival in the affections of the} 
musie lover, excepting to a limited degree in Verdi. Of his) 
old contemporaries, Donizetti and Bellini are long since dead ; | 
Pacini has so outlived his fame as to be dead to all out of Italy ; | 
Mercadante still lives at Naples, and _the octogenarian Auber 

even yet writes charming operas at Paris; M busies | 
Corfu when they learnt that a revolution broken out in| himself at Berlin, and ni enjoys a quiet old age in the | 
Greece, directed very decidedly oe ag the Bavarian dynasty, | French capital, where, by the way, the loss of Halévy will be | 
and wisely resolved to retrace their steps to Munich. After| the most severely felt—N. Y. Ev. Post. 
this, it cannot be said that all the members of the Wittelsbach — 
family are devoid of sense. In Edinburgh, Mr. George Simson, of the Royal Scottish Aca-| 

But the Greeks are fighting again ; a as of old for a|demy. By his death, (says the Scoteman) a true, if not a great | 
Rer, a Regulator of their anarchical affairs. beverien royalty | artist, and « most meritorious, upright, am amiable man, a citizen 
they have tried for thirty years, and having found it greatly © 


of fifty yan standing, passes away. was born in Dundee, in| 
wanting in the balance, productive of no Jation what- 1791.—Near Millwood, Clark county, Va. the Rt. Rev. W. Meade, | 


and studying the score | 
treasures of harmony | 








. .D. > Episcopal reh in Virginia, aged 73. He 
ever, but only of mere confusion, they now have recourse D.D., Bishop of the & Ge = pal ; 
in to the ; . io of kings and natio The i t i 7 = and President of the Episco Seminary in Alex. 





seaport and fortress of Nauplia has become the d of | Meade de disuni a bw fi china t 
aD ie lerven! avert 
the insurgents, who seem to comprise the dit of the people | civil war, but when Virpinls seceded he linked his interests with 


having no further occasion for his services. Gren Gds: En and Lt 

Fludyer to be Lt and Capt b-p, v Cholmeley, who ret; G C Keppel 

Johnstone, to be En and Lt b-p, v Fludyer,; Viscount Castle Cuffe, 
¢ of Honour to H M, to be En and Lt ‘w-p. 

G of Honour to H M, to be En and Lt 


Macpherson, be 
3 16th Ft; E W Carleton to be En b-p, v Bridge, app to 83d Ft. 
100th: Qtrmr W Hume, from h-p 72d Ft, to be Qrtrmr, v Grant, 
placed on h-p. 


Coldstream Gds: 





Navy. 


ANOTHER INVENTION BY CaPTaIN Sue Gute Coles 
has arranged sets of tables applicable to the cupolas at each 
end of the ship for ascertaining the exact distance of an object. 
This is done, on the order “ prove distance” being given, by 
taking the degrees of training given to the cupola in directing 
it upon the object, and referring to the table of angles. The 
distance is thus ascertained in the time merely required to 
train the cupola and without the use of any instrument, and if 
the object fired at be a moving one the distance can be cor- 
rected and word d along to the other cupola each time 
the guns are fired. It may be necessary to state here, that the 
top of the shield itself is sighted like a rifle, independently of 
the guns it contains, and it is the cupola, therefore, which is 
directed upon the object, the guns revolving with the tower. 
The guns are placed parallel to each other, and the sights are 
immediately over them. The duty of directing the shield is 
given to one man, who is termed the “director,” and who oc- 
cupies an elevated position in rear of the two guns, from which 
he can look over the edge of the shield when bringing its 

to bear upon the object to be fired at. To protect his head 
while in this position, the front upper edge of the shield is 
fitted with two stout iron mantlets, with sufficient space for s 
line of sight between them. 

The Medea, 6, Comm. Preston, arrived at this port early in 
the week from Bermuda.——The Greyhound, 17, — ick- 
ley, arrived at Halifax from Bermuda on the 27th ult.——The 
French gunboat Canada, is in this port——Capt. E. Omman- 
ney has been appointed to succeed Capt. Warden, C.B., as 
Captain-Superintendent at the port of Gibraltar—The Binal 
do and Racer are both at Fortress Monroe, their Commanders 
anxious, beyond doubt, to be witnesses of the next combat be- 
tween the Monitor and the Merrimac—Government has in- 
vited tenders for the construction of an iron steamer on Capt. 
Coles’ plan. It is to be fitted with six cupolas, each armed 
with two Armstrong 100-pounders.——A letter, said to be from 
the purser of the Monttor, has appeared in print, describing the 
late combat. In it occur these just and candid remarks: “I 
think the public give us more credit for the mere fight than we 
deserve, as it requires no great amount of courage to fight be- 


hind impenetrable iron defences, Men have fought quite as 


well behind wooden walls, and with none at all. The daring 
to make the passage here, and offer battle to our huge antago- 
nist, in an untried experiment, in our d dition, is 





where the credit 
rived in this port 


if here.” ——The Ne ar 
on Thursday trun the West Indies” 
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New Publications. 


Without passing judgment upon those famous “ Essays and 


Reviews,” that have disturbed the Church of England and | 


been cited in English Law Courts, we announced their repub- 
lication in this country. So now, not putting the lay pen to 
a clerical duty, we announce a protessed “ Reply” to them, in 
the form of a series of Theological Essays, entitled Aids to Faith, 
written by sundry able and learned men under editorship of 
the Bishop of Gloucester, and reprinted here by the Appletons 
in a thick duodecimo, of 540 pages. If the learning, research, 
logical acumen, and piety, thus devoted to the service of the 
Church, may be estimated by the repute of the contributors, 
the fame of the “ Reply” will equal that of the so-called assault. 
Among the number of these are Mr. Mansel, Professor at Oxford 
of Moral and Mctaphysical Philosophy, who writes upon Mi- 
racles as Evidences of Christianity ; Dr. McCaul, who discourses 
upon Prophecy and also upon the Mosaic Record; and Mr. 
George Rawlinson, who undertakes to prove the genuineness 
and authenticity of the Pentateuch. In a season poorly sup- 
plied with novelties, it is not unlikely that many readers will 
be tempted, by pure literary relish, to test for themselves the 
power of such able controversialists. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The Old Lieutenant and his Son. By Norman 
PINE nic ncac cote gasepsiashotevensvucntwe Boston. Burnham. 
Can Wrong be Right. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall) Re 
printed from the St. James’s Me Rs ceaneesocenuapmwnee Do. 
A Popular Treatise on Deafness. With Illustra- 


COG, nin didsenecctacscnewnctecssss Carleton. 
Statistical Pocket Manual of the Army, Navy, 

il aeeteennes<nwnansdeneaeennehanahs Boston. Butler. 
Se, STE oaxtxetececencnchbeeh ad oben aeseeeen Virtue. 


The National Quarterly Review, for Mauch. 
Edited by E. J. Sears 


Hine Arts. 


The following particulars of a picture sale, that was regarded 
with much interest in London, where it took place, are we 
believe from the pen of Mr. Tom Taylor, better known as a dra- 
matist, than as the criticin thisdepartment of the Times. The 
article appeared on the 10th ult.—Pre-Raffaelite pictures are, 
fortunately, looked upon here as mere curiosities, which, for 
the most part, they are—and nothing more; yet though the 
new and fantastic school finds small favour and few imitators 
on this side the Atlantic, there is no denying that its creation 
has done good in inducing artists to bestow thought and labour 
upon their works. The American reader is requested to bear 
in mind that the sums realised are put down in pounds ster- 





ling—not dollars. Dealers’ names are frequent among the | 


purchasers. The report runs thus: 


On Friday and Saturday was held, at Messrs. Christie and 
Manson’s, a sale of very unusual interest. Connoisseurs well 
know how many rare and curious works pass through these 
rooms every season ; what choice bargains, in “ dark” pictures, 
may sometimes be picked up there; what exciting contests 
may be witnessed when some well-known “ gem” is competed 
for with all the weight of metal brought to bear by conflicting 
Hertfords or Barings, Holfords or Rothschilds. But of all the 
sales at the King-street rooms for these many seasons past 
none should have more interest for those who occupy them- 
selves with contemporary English art than that which took 
place at the close of last week. It was the dispersal of a gal- 
lay collected by one of those new patrons of art whom the 
manufacturing industry of the North has called into existence. 
They furnish the best customers, if not of our artists themselves, 
at least of the great picture-dealers who have grown up as 
middlemen between the uncultivated patron and the painter ; 
and who have, in some sense, revolutionized the picture-mar- 
ket, and enormously increased the gains of the artist’s calling. 

But this particular collector was unlike the rest of his order. 
They buy, as a rule, only the pictures of “ made” men—works 
which are as safe an investment as Consolsor cotton bales. Mr. 
Plint, of Leeds, whose pictures have been thrown on the mar- 
ket by the premature death of their collector, bought almost 
exclusively pictures of the school called Pre-Raffaelite, and did 
not even confine his purchases to the great lights of the school, 
such as Mr. Millais, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Madox Brown, Mr. Wallis, 
but ventured to encourage the young and unknown disciples 
who first tollowed in their venturous footsteps, but soon struck 
out a path of their own, when they found that the track their 
leaders were taking did not lead far enough from the life of our 
own times to please their fantastic medigvalism. His collec- 
tion, offered for sale on Friday and Saturday, included some 
333 pictures in oil and water colours. Among the former 
were to be found many of the pictures which have excited 
fiercest debate and discussion in recent exhibitions for their 
daring defiance of hallowed conventionalisms in art, or their 
eccentric retrogression into the earlier manners and modes 
both of conception and execution. Here were sold Mr. Mil- 
lais’s “ Carpenter's Shop” (525/—Moore), exhibited in 1850, 
with its ugly nudities and its marvellously-painted shavings ; 
the same painter's “Proscribed Royalist,’ exhibited in 1853 
(551.—Agnew), and his “ Black Brunswicker,” exhibited in 
1860 (819/.—Graves); replicas in small of his “ Huguenot,” 
(136.—D. White), and his“ Escape of the Heretic” (63/.—Gam- 
bart), with unexhibited pictures by him, a small female head, 
of intense expression, called “ Wedding Cards,” (126/—Grind- 
lay), and a pretty figure in a garden of a bridesmaid, prepared 
to fling the old shoe after the bridal cortége (126/—Moore). 
Next in interest come a series of Mr. W. H. Hunt's landscape 
studies in the Holy Land; “the Plain of Rephaim” (1262.— 
Agnew), “ Nazareth” ——— “the Dead Sea from Silo- 
am” (66/—Moore), “Jerusalem during Ramazan” (105.—Ag- 
new), “Cairo, with Sunset on the Gebel-Mokattum” (1051 — 
ditto) ; repetitions in small of his “ Scene from the Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona” (221/.—Agnew), and his “ Claudio and Isa- 
bella” (210—Cox); Noel Paton’s “ Dead Lady” (1782); Mr. 
Windus’s “ Burd Helen” (3671.—Gambart), and Mr. Luard’s 
“Crimean Hut” (210.—Grindlay); “ Nearing Home” (470/.— 
Moore); and “ the Girl I Left Behind Me” (105/—Gambart.) 
Here were Mr. Wallis’s “Elaine” (498/—Agnew); “ Return 
from Marston Moor” (141.—Smith); “Marten in Chepstow 
Castle” (232.—Anthony); and his “ Gondomar Watching Ra- 
leigh’s Execution” (190...-Smart) ; Madox Brown's “ Last of 
England” (an emigrant and his wife sit at the stern of a 
ship, which is carrying them to their new home) (430/.—Gam- 
bart). Se ee Read of aa Euclish Boy "Wetl-Gamber 
—Smith); “A Head of an English Boy” Gambart a 


finished sketch of his great subject, designed to illustrate Eng-| formation; The Meeting of the First Reformers at Antwerp.” 


g 
lish ,a triptye, with idealized figures of English poets 
on the wings, and in the centre “Chaucer reading the ‘ Le- 
gend of Custance’ to Edward II. and his Court ;” and a large | 
| and most elaborate water-colour picture of the Virgin, as “ Our | 

Lady of Good Children” (53/.—Crofts). 
But these men may be regarded as in some sense the “ mo- 
derates” of Pre-Raffaelitism. They treat for the most part mo- 
dern subjects as freely as ancient ones, affect no antiquarianism 
of costume, and only apply to these subjects, as they, perhaps, | 
| believe, and, at all events, somewhat arrogantly claim, the | 
| early spirit of earnestness, directness, minute elaboration, and | 
|unconventionality. By their side are here exemplified a race 
| of more thoroughgoing medigvalists who would transport the 
| art back into the fourteenth century—men who, if they could 
| carry out their art theories into life, ought to talk and write 
the English of Chaucer, to wear the courtepie, liripipe, and 
peaked shoes of the Plantagenets; to strew their rooms with 
rushes, and to substitute tilts and tournaments, running at the 
ring and shuffle-board, for cricket, boat-racing, and billiards. 
| Of course, they couldn’t do it, because they would be laughed 
| to death in the attempt. If they are not equally ridiculed for 
| their silly medigvalism in art, it is partly that art critics are 
| gentle, and still more because nobody need look at or buy pic- 
| tures unless he likes them, Prominent among these worship- 
| pers of ths past is Mr. Dante G. Rossetti, a great colourist, and | 
an imaginative designer—a poet evidently in spirit—witness | 
| his “ Lovers” (15.— Meyers)—and one who might be a great 
painter if he had not wilfully cramped his artistic feet in the 
small shoes of the miniaturists and missal painters of five-and- 
a-half centuries ago. His principal works in this collection 
jare in water-colour—“ The Wedding of St. George” (401— 
| Moore) and “ The Bower Garden” (22/.—Smith). Still more 
| extraordinary, in the exclusiveness of his medievalism, which 
}in him disdains the aid of colour, is Mr. E. Jones, whose com- 
positions of “ The Wedding of Buondelmonte” (32/.—Rose), 
“ The Fuolish Virgins” (27/.—Moore), and the“ Waxen Image” 





| (21.—Street), are marvellous pieces of crowded detail, which 


put Albert Durer’s elaboration in cross-hatching and wood- 


_ | drawing to shame, and defy aerial perspective in a way that 


makes your head ache. With all'their confusion and grotesque- 
ness, however, Mr. Jones’s works might claim a rank of their 
own, both by virtue of their invention and a sense of beauty 
| that breaks through all their stiffness and contortion, but for 
the constant repetition of one and the same face, which reap- 
pears in all Mr. Jones’s designs. Something of the same fault 
may be charged against Mr. A. Hughes, but then he is a co- 
lourist,—see his “King’s Orchard” (105/—Agnew),—he has 
less grotesqueness, and he can compass a reach of manlier sen- 
timent, as he shows in his “ Knight of the Sun,” a really fine 
and impressive picture (210.—Agnew). Mr. Simeon Solomon 
carries ugliness and grotesqueness to their height in such draw- 
ings as his “ David dancing before the Ark” (6/.—Milnes). But 
in his “ Naomi” (90/.—Gambart), his “ Mother of Moses” (105/. 
—Gambart), and his “Jewish Harper” (54—Gambart), he 
shows himself a designer and colourist of no ordinary power, 
with an exclusive Sevetion to Jewish subjects. Another 
young Pre-Raffaelite—whose name is less known to fame than 
his work, for he painted “ A Wounded Cavalier” with no name 
to it in the Academy catalogue, which attracted great notice 
some few years ago—is Mr. Burton, author of a “ Chrict 
Crowned with Thorns,” an “ Angel at the Sepulchre,” and a 
“Mary Mother,” all in this collection, as well as of “A Nun” 
looking back from her convent window at the world she has 
left. All of these figures contain evidence of refinement and 
depth of feeling, whatever we may think of their exaggerated 
sombreness of expression and their lank and emaciated 
contour. 

Besides the figure subjects Mr. Plint’s gallery contained land- 
scapes by Oakes, Brett, and A. Hunt, the latter, in particular, 
works of very uncommon aim and conscientiousness, some- 
times rising into great excellence—and water-colour drawin 
jof rare merit by t men now passed away,—Turner, 

Wint, David Cox, Copley Fielding, and some by living men of 
| high mark, as W. Hunt, E. Duncan, Richardson, Bright, &c., 
jall of which fetched good, many of them high, prices. 
| Among the water-colours there were Millais’s pretty Cotgee 
for Framley Parsonage (sold at prices varying between 204. 
and 307. each), “ A Street in Cairo,” by John Lewis (1781.— 
| Volkins), and some of Bida’s very powerful and beautifully 
executed studies of Oriental figures. 

Lastly, there were a few noticeable foreign pictures,—chief 
amongst them H. Ley’s fine historical composition of Capes- 
| tro, the carpenter reformer, preaching in his yard at Antwerp, 
|—to our thinking, the masterpiece of this vigorous Flemish 
| painter (850/—Agnew). We may mention, besides, two of 
Sdouard Frére’s pretty little child-pictures—a “ Young Drum- 
| mer” (941.—Leggatt), and a young “ Kettledrummer” (941. — 
Gambart), and a few good French and Netherlandish land- 
scapes. But, though Mr. Plint’s collection contained such pic- 
jtures as these, its chief interest arose from its distinctly 
Pre-Raffaelite character. There has been no such good op- 
portunity as this sale afforded for testing the public taste for 
the pictures of this class by that coarse British gauge of “ mar- 
| ket value.” Taking the price-list, it is evident that in water- 
colour art, while there seems to be a class of purchasers 
| willing to give good prices for even the most eccentric and 
fantastic mediwvalisms in the styles of Mr. Rossetti and Mr. E. 
| Jones, the works of Turner and his greatest contemporaries, 
D. Cox, De Wint, and Copley Fielding, still command, as the 
ought, a decided superiority in the market. Among the oi 
pictures Mr. Millais’s later and less eccentric works obtained 
far better prices than his earlier productions. These prices 
| reached their height in the 8192. paid by Mr. Graves for the 

“ Black Brunswicher,” the painter's last exhibited picture. 

| “But the sale presented many proofs how little the test of 
price can be relied upon as an index of the merit of pictures ; 
take, for instance, the sum obtained for Mr. M. Brown's 
“Christ Washing Peter’s Feet” as compared with tht fetched 
by his “ Last of England.” This is due, no doubt, mainly to 
the preference among buyers for themes of contemporary life 
over Scriptural subjects. The first day's sale (of Batts 
| realized 5,269/.; the second day's sale, (of oi) pictures,) 13,121. 
| Reference will be noted in the above to H. Ley’s splendid com- 
position, “ Capestro, the carpenter Reformer, preaching in his | 
yard at Antwerp,” which brought nearly four thousand dol- 
lars. Surely this is the same canvas that attracted great at- 
tention here, when Mr. Gambart exhibited acollection ot French 
'and Flemish works at Goupil’s rooms, rather more than a year | 
since. It seems to have borne here another name than that | 
| given it by Tom Taylor ; but we have no doubt of the identity. 
| Those who saw it could scarcely then have failed to admire, 
|and can scarcely now have forgotten it. We thus called at- 
tention to it in these columns, December 1, 1860. 








It is here at Goupil’s, as Ley is over the way at Schaus’s in “ (1n- 
derella,” and in Mr mont’s Gallery in ‘' Faust and Margaret ;" 
for what was said in April is wue now—namely, that in style and 
tone the artist is apt to repeat himself. ‘ But then,” proceeded 
the lounger in Paris, “be is so quaint and earnest and touching, 
and s0 Smeey in harmony with the age wherewith he deala. 
He is exceptional, however, just as Carlyle is ameng writers ; 
great in his kind, though imitators would be unbearable.” Ley 
stands alone. Examine him well. Never mind that all bis male 
and female countenances, among these Reformers, have the pecu- 
liarity which Punch attributes to a certain living potentate, and 
which contemporaneous portraits assigned to ‘old Noll ;” origi- 
nality and strength of purpose are coincident with skill of hand. 


The somewhat obscure allusion, at the close of the above 


citation, refers to the exaggerated nose bestowed upon every 
figure in the group. 


———_— > . 


A SLIGHT MATTER, OF GRAVE IMPORT. 


We have read somewhere that a great man, or one who 
does his best to become a great man, should think nothing 
either too great or too small for him. No object should be too 

t for him as an end, while no detail should be too small 
for him as a possible means. We believe that this doctrine is 
true in morals, politics, literature, art, and everywhere else. 
in any one of these departments ideal perfection must always 
consist in a great conception accurately carried out in detail. 
This does not imply any minute and tedious attention to small 

ints. Such attention may be necessary, or it may not. For 
instance, a drawing may be confessedly a rough sketch, show- 
ing merely the outline of the thing represented. Such a draw- 
ing is not to be called inaccurate because it does not show 
what it does not 7 to show—because a few strokes or a 
mere blotch stand for objects which might in themselves de- 
serve hours of study. But it is inaccurate if it deviates, how- 
ever slightly, from the truth of the outline which it does pro- 
fess to show. No architectural drawings, for instance, are 
more accurate than those of Mr. Petit, which show no detail 
at all, but which show what they do profess tv show—the ge- 
neral outline and character of the building—more perfecdly 
than they are shown in any other way. Or, again, a narrative 
is not inaccurate because it confines itself to the general aspect 
and to a few of the most striking points of the event recorded, 
and leaves out an infinity of details of every kind. But it is 
inaccurate if it deviates in the least degree from perfect exact- 
ness in any matter, great or small, which it does introduce. 
The number of details to be intreduced into a drawing or a 
narrative must depend upon circumstances which vary in al- 
most every particular case. Sometimes it is fit and proper to 
tell everything—sometimes we may pass wilh a very light 
foot over a vast field either of time or space. Our only point 
is, that whatever a man says, does, draws, or anything else 
should be accurate as far us it goes, and that it should not be 
received as an excuse for a faux pas in composition, any more 
than in morals, that it is “a very little one.” The distinction 
is, one important to be made, because people often confound 
accuracy with mere minuteness. Complaints of inaccuracy 
are often thought to be pedantic or hyper-critical because they 
are sup) to be merely complaints of the lack of minute- 
ness. Ow, minuteness—that is, the abundant statement of 
Qetalls—may De y or y, according to cir- 
cumstances ; but accuracy—the exact statement of whatever 
is stated—is always n It is mere lack of minuteness 
to draw a building so that the lines of its tracery cannot be 
distinguished. It is inaccuracy to show the lines of tracery as 
Geometrical when they really are Perpendicular. It is mere 
lack of minuteness to call a man vaguely an Eastern Christian, 
but it is inaccuracy to call him a Greek if he happens to be a 
Bulgarian. It is mere lack of minuteness to call a man gene- 
rally a nobleman ; it is inaccuracy to call him an Earl if he 
happens to be only a Viscount. all such cases, the mere 
lack of minuteness may be perfectly excusable if the author 
has no means of knowing, or if the distinction is of no impor- 
tance to his subject. But the inaccuracy is in all cases blame- 
worthy. Itis.a man’s business to learn the exact truth, and 
to learn how to express it in exact language, before he ven- 
tures to make a direct and positive assertion about any mat- 





ter — or small. 

The habit of accuracy or of inaccuracy is one which runs 
through everything that a man says or does. To be constantly 
accurate is not a maiter which, as some people seem to think, 
requires a constant and painful effort; it is essentially a habit. 
An accurate man is accurate without any trouble on his part. 
Accuracy of expression follows naturally upon habitual clear- 
ness of thought. A man who has got his mind in proper order, 
who knows what he does and what he does not know, will 
habitually express himself correctly. If minute knowledge be 
necessary, and if he possess it, his expressions will be accurate 
in every minute detail ; but if his knowledge be quite general 
his expressions will still be accurate as far as they go. Gre will 
clearly express what he has got clearly in his mind, and what 
he does not know he will not talk about at all. And he will 
do all this quite naturally and without any effort, merely as a 
habit. And the habit will show itself in all kinds of forms. 
The man who is scrupulously accurate in the grammatical turn 
of his sentences, who is always correct as to names, places, and 
dates, will be equally accurate in keeping an appointment at 
the exact hour which is upon ; he will be particular in 
paying his own debts to the uttermost farthing, and be will be 
at least better pleased in his own mind if what is due to him 
be paid with the like scrupulousness. e 4 

s the general habit of accuracy runs through everything, 
so the particular habit of literary accuracy runs through eve 
branch of composition, and affects every detail. Take Lo 
Macaulay, for instance. The graver faults with which he is 
charged, of exaggeration, omission, and the like, do not bear 
on our present subject; they are, at all events, not the result 
of carelessness, or muddle-headedness. In point of composi- 
tion, Lord Macaulay was one of the most accurate of writers. 
Every sentence is grammatically perfect ; every word is used in 
its strict and exact sense; every place, person, name, title, is 
accurately described. The writer's care extends itself even to 
matters which most ple leave to the printer’s devil; the 
punctuation, the spelling, the use of a capital or a small letter, 
are all done according to a principle. There is nothing slo- 
venly or careless; no foreign words, no foreign idioms, no 
foreign spelling, no barbarisms like “ the Count d’Avaux,” the 
“Due de Beaufort,” and such like s of the Court Circular ; 
e sentence, every word, every letter is good and accurate 
English. But there is no reason to suppose that Lord Macau- 
lay's perfect accuracy involved ter labour or effort than the 
most slovenly and ungrammatical style. When the habit of 

was once acquired, it was no doubt perfectly easy to 
him to write accurately, and indeed the difficulty would have 
lain the other way. Take, agnin, another great historian. 
Bishop Thirlwall, with none of Lord Macaulay's brilliancy, is 
almost as accurate in mere com n; and in accuracy of 
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ways accept his conclusions, or rather, sometimes his want of 
conclusions, but that is not a question of accuracy. Bishop 
Thirlwall, if not always right, is at least never wrong ; it would 
robably be impossible to find eight slips of the very smallest 
Rind in the course of his eight volumes. Mr. Grote, on the | 
other hand, with far more of original genius, as he has not the | 
game unerring and impartial judgment, has not the same un- | 
erring accuracy of detail. The reader of both will probably | 
learn more from Mr. Grote on the whole; but by Mr. Grote | 
he may often be led astray on particular points—by Bishop | 
Thirlwall never. Take, again, a fourth—one of the most illus- 
trious of living writers. Dean Milman is inferior to no man in 
extent of reading, in soundness of judgment, in the truthful- 
ness of his general pictures, and in the clear and vigorous effect 
of his style. But in detail he is constantly inaccurate. His 
_sentences are continually confused and ungrammatical, and he 
is fall of slips as to names, persons, titles, and so forth. Thus, 
we remember, without turning to the book, his suggesting that 
aman, in the sixth or seventh century, called Delphinus, may 
have been so called as being a native of Dauphiny ; and, in 
another place, he mixes together Richard L, King of England, 
and his nephew, Richard, King of the Romans. This is sim- 
ple inaccuracy—a moment'’s thought would have hindered the 
mistake. Butin truth, as the world goes, inaccuracy is the 
rule—accuracy is the exception. We expect inaccuracy, and 
only complain when we get nothing else. As things go, Dean 
Milman’s merits purchase him a sort of right to be inaccurate 
now and then if he pleases. * * * 

One word more for the benefit of one very important class. 
How is it that so many of the clergy cannot, or will not, read 
accurately what they find in their prayer-books? We are not 
talking of ceremonial questions, which may involve conscience 
one way or the other, but simply oe what is printed in 
the book. Surely, it is as easy to say, “ Here endeth the First 
Lesson,” as to say, “ Thus endeth the First Lesson,” especially 
when the form in the book is sense and the form which people 
substitute for it is nonsense. The object of the announcement 
is not to call attention to the way in which the First Lesson 
ends, but simply to the fact that it is ended. Then hardly one 
clergyman in ten can give out a lesson gene! when the les- 
son does not coincide with a chapter. simple and rational 
form is given, but every sort of nonsense is substituted for it. 
“Here beginneth such a chapter from such a verse,” or “ to 
such a verse,” as it may be—or sometimes, more grandilo- 
quently, “ The First Lesson appointed for this morning service” 
isso and so. In a more solemn matter, a large proportion of 
the clergy read the first petition of the Litany as if the Latin 
were “ Pater Deus Ceelorum,” instead of “ Pater de Ceelis 
Deus ;” and some go the length of pronouncing its last words as 
if “miserable sinners” were the vocative case—a form of idol- 
atry worse than the invocation of saints. Then, men whu 
we suppose have learned the Greek alphabet help us to such 
horrible sounds as TimOtheds, sometimes giving us Ne- 
reds by way of compensation; and a certain Urbanus, whose 
name the translator happened to write Urbane, is universally 
turned into a woman, just as Mr. W. C. Hazlitt turned Alexios 
and Manuel Comnenus. But, once within the walls of the 
sanctuary, examples press so thick upon us that we have no- 
thing to do but to draw in. To all—writers of histories, pain- 
ters of pictures, posters of letters, and ministers of Divine ser- 
vice—we would only say, Be accurate, and a8 & means thereto, 
think before you speak, write, act, or even announce the con- 
clusion of the First Lesson. 

a 


SLAUGHTER IS NOT SPORT. 
THE MOOSE IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


In the Albion of the 8th ult. we copied part of a long letter 
that had appeared in the London Field, giving an account of 
an Englishman's sporting adventures in Nova Scotia. By the 
subjoined report of proceedings at a late meeting of the Nova 
Scotian Society for the Preservation of the Inland Fisheries 
and Game of the Province, abridged from the Halifax Re- 
corder, it will be seen that the adventures in question have 
elicited no slight amount of feeling. We need scarcely add 
that our good wishes go with the local and self-constituted 
guardians of wild animals, who are also lovers of fair sport. 
The fashionable battue system is simply contemptible as re- 
gards small and preserved game. On a large scale, and, 
where there is free forest range, it is an evil that ought to 
be put down. The Report, which we abridge, says: 

A meeting of this Society was held, in accordance with the 
notice given, at Masonic Hall, on Tuesday afternoon. The 
meeting was called to order by Captain Chearnley, and the re- 
quisition addressed to him, for the — of ss 
meeting, was read by Captain Hardy, RA.—The following 
resolutions were adopted :— 

1st. Whereas, certain communications have recently ap- 
peared in The Field, an English soutng eares ene in certain 
of the Halifax newspapers, conveying the information that an 
English gentleman on a sporting tour in Nova Scotia, has, to- 

ther with servants in his employ, slaughtered no less than 
thirty moose in the woods of this Province, since November 
last ; and whereas, there is every reason to believe that there 
has been a rapid decrease in the numbers of these animals, for 
several years past, in the Nova Scotia forests, favouring the 
conclusion that unless some stringent legal enactments are 
made for their preservation, or unless rismen exercise 
greater forbearance in the chase, Moose will very soon be ex- 
terminated in Nova Scotia; and whereas this Society, as one 
bag | for, amongst other things, the preservation of Game 
in Nova Scotia, feels bound to take cognizance of the rumour 
stated in the premises, and to give public expression to its 
opinions therein ; 

Therefore Resolved, That the destruction of Moose a, 
in the London Field and Halifax journals, to have taken place 
in the forest of Nova Scotia since November last, was, if such 
allegations are true, an unjustifiable and wanton slaughter, 
and such a one as calls for the condemnation alike of all true 
Sportsmen and all persons who feel an interest in the preser- 
vation of the Game of this Provinee from fatal extermination : 

2nd. Whereas, It is ramoured that of some thirty moose 
killed by the gentleman and his attendants, referred to in the 
last Resolution, the carcasses, or a large portion thereof, 
were left in the woods to decompose, or be eaten by beasts of 


prey ; 

Therefore Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to as- 
certain how far these rumours are well founded, and, if neces- 
sary for that purpose, to repair to that part of the forest where 
the slaughter is alleged to have taken place, and ascertain by 
personal examination the facts of the case so far as possible; 
and that such Committee be authorized to incur such expenses 
as may be necessary, to be paid out of the funds of the Society, 








and report the results of their enquiry to this Society at next 
mecting. 


Resolved, That a committee of members be appointed for the 
oo ae of Amending the Acts to prevent the destruction of the 

oose and Game of this Province, in order that the Moose and 
Game be not wantonly and improperly destroyed, and that the 
said Committee submit such amendment to the Legislature. 


Committees were accordingly appointed, and the meeting 
adjourned until the 5th inst. The proceedings are signed W. 
Chearnley, Chairman, and P. 8. Hamilton, Secretary. We ap- 
pend a Paper read by Capt. Hardy, R.A., at the above 
meeting. 


Sir,—I am rejoiced to see so large a number of gentlemen, 
members of the Society, and others interested in the case, met 
together to-day to discuss questions bearing on the great de- 
struction of moose which is rumoured to have taken place in 
this province, with attendant circumstances loudly calling for 
investigation.—I am glad to find that there still exists an 
amount of honest interest in the preservation of the game and 
fish of the province, hitherto exerted under discouraging cir- 
cumstances for the protection of the latter, now put forward 
to save the moose from the prospects of the extermination 
which apparently awaits him. If it be but a last effort, I am 
glad that we have met to discuss the question of the preserva- 
tion of the larger game, and to notice proceedings which have 
been brought to public view both in this country and in 
England. 

We all know by report the result of the recent hunting ex- 
cursions undertaken by Sir F. Sykes in the eastern portion of 
the province, and have seen communications in the local pa- 
pers in which such a slaughter of game has very properly 
been termed wanton, and a reply tending to exonerate the gen- 
tleman alluded to and holding out inducements to others to 
come and do likewise. A communication on the same subject 
has likewise been in the London Field, which I here ask per- 
mission to read. 


_“ Since November Sir Francis Sykes, having some Indians with 
him, has been devoting himself entirely to hunting the moose in 
the province of Nova Scotia His success has been extraordinary, 
he having killed twenty-four of these gigantic deer to his own rifle 
(a small Purdey), his Indians killing six more. The Indians kill a 
great number of moose (having by law the right to kill them all 
the year round); some parties will kill as many as a hundred, and 
individual Indians often kill as many as sixty in one winter. Yet, 
in spite of this destruction, these magnificent animals are said to 
be very greatly on the increase, a fact which cannot but be very 
acceptable and agreeable to such of our higher class of sportsmen 
as may be inclined to take a trip across the Atlantic in search of 
sport. The hospitality and loyalty of the Nova Scotians is spoken 
of in the warmest terms. Like the Channel Islanders, they seem 
to be plus Anglais que les Anglais, and delighted to welcome the 
wandering Englishman, and to afford him every facility in their 
power to eujoy the sport afforded so bounteously by their teeming 


woods and rivers. Here the sportsman can roam at will. Here | 


are neither ranges, keepers, nor watchers, and nothing to pay for 
the privilege. The wanderer has no need to consider whether he 
is trespassing on anybody's forest, preserve, or river—all is open 
to him. The only restriction imposed is that he shall duly use the 
meat he kills—not one in pure wantonness; and no sports- 
man or gentleman would wish to contravene so necessary a stipu- 
lation.” 

In the first part of this narration, an acknowledgment is 
made of the slaughter. Now, I maintain that such a massacre 
is wanton. 1 call all wholesale destruction of wild animals, 
unless of the fiercer and obnoxious fere—the natural enemies 
of man—wanton destruction ; and the larger the game (as the 
moose—each individual representing so many hundred pounds 
of valuable meat,) the more wanton the destruction. If there 
were a famine in the province, and this or another man had 
been sent to our formerly well-stocked Eastern woods to kill 
and bring out thirty carcasses of moose, it would be a different 
affair, but to slay recklessly, and for no other apparent purpose 
than to gratify a lust of slaying, is wrong-doing in the eyes of 
all persons of right feeling. 

I t and deplore that of late years a strong rival spirit of 
making large —_ of all descriptions of game has been evinced 
by ever-roving English sportsmen, but, when they come to a 
small province containing a large and flourishing community, 
who have strong interest in the protection of their scant re- 
sidue of ‘native game, and, without leave or license, abuse the 
hospitality ot the country by injuring the prospects of its pre- 
servation, it is high time that such proceedings should be 
stopped, and that restrictions, hitherto uncalled for, should be 
placed on those who seek their pleasure in hunting. Even in 
the English battue—a wholesale butchery so often and loudly 
declaimed against—the greatest judgment is exercised that the 
stock shall not be so reduced but that a similar amount of fur 
and feather shall be reproduced by the next year. _Is it to be 
supposed that such precautions are chiefly to be adopted by 
the sportsmen who are invited to come out and hunt moose 
after the manner of our recent visitor? I fear no such un- 
selfish feelings are likely to animate these gentlemen, and that 
nothing short of satiety would induce them to desist of their 
own accord. 

And then the sport itself! how monotonous and tame is 
winter moose-hunting pursued so far beyond the limit of for- 
bearance! To the sportsman who has never seen a moose, I 
grant that there is much excitement in first seeing the track of 
this great deer in the snow. Soon accustomed to the sight, and 
after a few successful shots, all interest vanishes, generally 
giving way to feelings of regret on witnessing the death strug- 
gies of so noble an animal, so easily obtained as a victim, in 

istricts where moose are as abundant as in that which was 
made the scene of the recent slaughter that may be stalked 
with the least possible amount of labour, and quietly potted. 
The Indian William informed me that the 10 moose shot in the 
district before mentioned were all killed within a radius of 3 
miles from their camp. Spiritless, wretched in condition and 
huddled together to seek their scanty subsistence in sheltered 
places are the moose in mid-winter: the slaughter of these ani- 
mals to¢he extent referred to cannot be excused by a love of 
sport; it is characterized by a spirit of wantonness. 

Secondly: The writer in the Field mentions evidently apo- 
ge for the minor destruction (less excusable however) 

the white man’s rifle, the large amount of moose killed an- 
nually by the Indians. This is true; the Indians, naturally 
improvident, do in hard winters kill an immense number, little 
caring at the time whether they will be able to remove the 
meat to their habitations or not. The settlers, too, help them 
in destroying, but both settlers and Indians are greatly in- 
fluenced by the example of sportsmen, and whether the recent 
example will deter them or make them more reckless still, I 
leave you to judge.—It is high time that the privileges given 
to the Indian With respect to the game of the forest, should be 
removed : he has shown himself utterly unworthy of having 
any privilege beyond the other inhabitants of the country, 
whilst there are others who have a stronger interest in the 
preservation of Moose and Salmon. Whole districts along the 
shore have been depopulated of their Moose by neighbouring 
bands of Indians; at this moment they are probably running 
down the animals in almost every square mile of these forests, 
often accompanied by gangs of settlers and packs of dogs. 


“ And yet,” says ourcorrespondent, “ in spite of this destruc 
tion, these magnificent animals are said to be very greatly on 
the increase, a fact which cannot but be very acceptable and 
agreeable to such of our higher class of sportsmen as may be 
inclined to take a trip across the Atlantic in search of sport.” 

This is to us a most patent misrepresentation tending not 
only to apologize for the afore-mentioned slaughter, but also 
to induce others to endeavour to imitate or surpass the pre- 
sent champion of moose hunters, which it is to our immediate 
interest to contradict. I can prove—still better can the Pre- 
sident of this Society—that in district after district have moose 
not only been greatly on the decrease within the last few 
years, but in many instances have disappeared altogether. 
Their stronghold in the great fir forests in the heart of the 
Eastern Country has been gradually found out and hunted. 
Causes of disturbance here have made them migrate; and 
hence the belief that in many localities the moose are on the 
increase. The Eastern gold seekers have alarmed them and 
driven them back to the Westward, whilst the presence and 
arts of such a murderous party as have recently encamped in 
their most favoured residence and breeding ground, have no 
doubt, driven numbers seaward and westward, where they 
will the more speedily meet with their destruction. 

Still, however, there are hundreds of these animals in these 
forests that may fall a prey to the followers in Sir Francis’s 
tracks with time, money, and the services of the too willing 
Indians at their command. “ Neither rangers, keepers, or 
watchers, and nothing to pay for the privilege.” Oh that 
there were all these conditions to deter a repetition of such 
an abuse of sport! 

Gentlemen, it appears to me that we must at once declare 
ourselves the keepers and watchers of our rapidly-decreasing 
games, unless, besides the tenantless river, we would have the 
deserted forest and plain, and must awaken society to the pro- 
priety of setting bounds to the destruction of their natural oc- 
cupants. 

In the concluding paragraph of the communication in the 
Field, the writer has placed a very laudable restriction upon 
the sportsman ; a restriction not imposed by law, but the re- 
sult of natural feeling, and which, if unfulfilled, must always 
cast a blot upon the man who would be at once marked as no 
sportsman. 

It becomes the imperative duty of the hunter for many rea- 
sons to remove his spoil from the woods. Reports have 
reached the ears of the Society that this has not been done in 
the case before our notice—at least not entirely and satisfac- 
tory. We have heard of the large sums paid by the gentleman 
in question to the Indians to perform the duty of carrying out 
the meat, but should this not have been complied with, this 
lavishness does not exonerate him from blame. _ It is the duty 
of a sportsman not only to engage and pay Indians to bring 
out his game, but to see that they do it. Otherwise—and, 
| particularly, if he leaves the country—it is ten to one that the 
go beyond removing the choice portions of the carcass whic 
they may think most nutritive. An endeavour to find out the 
truth or falsity of these reports, with a view of adopting mea- 
sures to prevent a similar occurrence, seems to be the object 
of this meeting, and I trust that no time will be lost in ascer- 
taining the facts by personal observation. 

stadia 


Tue Prince Consort's Last Girt.—The Prince Consort's 
last gift to Her Majesty was the very last picture | ge by 
His Royal Highness—namely, the “ Lesbia” of Mr. Augustus 
Bouvier. This fact has been touchingly elicited within the 
last few days, in consequence of the artist's desire that he might 
be permitted to display the picture in the forthcoming Exhibi- 
tion. In answering this eres. Sir Charles Phipps, by 
command of Her Majesty, has intimated to Mr. Bouvier that 
his “ Lesbia” being the last gift made by the Prince Consort to 
| the Queen, Her Majesty cannot think (even for a time) of part- 
| ing with it—Court Journal. 











Tue Nationa, ALBERT MemortaL.—The Earl of Derby, 
the Earl of Clarendon, the Lord Mayor, and Sir C. Eastlake, 
| whocom the Committee of advice nominatad by the Queen 
| to assist Her Majesty in the choice and mode of execution of 
| a design for the proposed national memorial of the Jamented 
| Prince Consort, held another meeting on Friday week. Seve- 
ral letters have been addressed to the Committee by the own- 
ers and lessees of granite quarries in various parts of the coun- 
try, relative to their respective capacities to yield a monolith 
of adequate grandeur for the proposed memorial. The Ross 
of Mull Granite Company state that they can supply a mono- 
lith of red granite larger than any known column in existence. 
The obelisk in front of the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg, 
they say, is the largest one in Europe, measuring 93ft. They 
state that they can exceed that by at least 7ft. in length, and 
with a corresponding excess in diameter. This stone is re- 
| ported by their manager to have been discovered in the Tor- 
| more aye 8 and to be os ym on three sides. It has 
| an even surface, is quite detac at top and bottom, is per- 
| fectly sound, and of a good red colour. Besides this letter, 
| there is also one to the effect that in the granitic formation 
| between Penrhyn and Helston monoliths can be shown at this 
moment of several thousand cubic feet, perfectly sound and 
without a single defect. Among others, Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son is rendering the committee assistance as to the various 
quarters where a monolith of the requisite proportions might 
possibly be found. The Duke of Argyll, who has granite 
quarries on his estates unleased, is understood to have made 8 
generous proposal in the event of their capacity being proved 
to yield a stone suitable for the proposed national monument. 
—London paper, March 15. 











Aw Actress tn A New CHARACTER.—At a public dinner 
recently given by one of the London theatrical charities, a new 
and pleasing feature was the company of ladies at a dinner 
|table. Mr. ‘tom Taylor proposed the toast, which is usually 
| responded to by the facetious bachelor of the party, but upon 
this occasion Stirling acknowl the toast, and in ris- 
ing to do so was received with a thoroughly genuine and 
hearty demonstration of applause. When the applause had 
subsided, Mrs. Stirling, with that unaffected, earnest style, and 
that indescribable charm with which she always invests her 
representations, addressed the company. She said :-—* Sir 
Charles Taylor, ladies, and gentlemen, I have presided, how 
many years ago I don’t, perhaps, care to remember, as Mrs. 
Fitzsmythe, over a ladies’ club—{a laugh)—but Iam now called 
upon to act a still more original part, that of spokeswoman for 
the ladies present, and actually dining at a public dinner. I 
think the Dramatic Association deserved credit for this inno- 
vation, which allows us to be comfortably seated at this table, 
instead of being ranged drearily up in a gallery like so many 
cherubims — + “gy keeping watch over the knives and 
forks of poor Jacks. (Laughter.) In the name of the ladies 





present, I beg to thank you for this change in the order of your 
' dining. gehen) I do not think that the presence of the 
owever in their present form they may perhaps 


' petticoats— 
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cripple their | in the least cripple their eloquence, or check 
the joviality of the gentlemen, except, perhaps, at those points | 
where it were none the worse for —_ (Laughter) | 
But for other and graver reasons I am both proud and happy | 
in acknowledging this toast upon this occasion on behalf of my 
professional sisters. If men find the pathway of the theatrical 
career a niggard and difficult one, think what it must be, or 
rather, I should say, what it is, for women. If you, who have 
thews and sinews, who are born to buffet the world and fight 
your own way—if you find the need of a helping hand at those 


rugged bits o roads where we are all apt to stumble and foun- | tinued to approach, and then oaths were turned into prayers | pyramids, but the Mon 
der, think, oh, think! what it must be for the young, weak, in-| that his request might be granted; until there stood before | 
experienced, and too often unfriended and unprotected woman. | him, silently exulting in his success, a man whom he well | the empire to a de; 
(Great applause.) Oh! what heart-sickening! what disap-|knew and respected, holding up in his sight, with a gentle | it had never attain 
pointment! what pinching need! what terrible temptation smile, the triumph of science, the future safeguard of the diate neigh 


might perhaps be averted by the kind hand, with just a little | 
money in it, held out to them at the critical moment. (Renewed | 
applause.) And if turn from the difficulties which may now 
and then beset the path of health, and strength, and youth to | 
the more dreary privations which are too often the lot of age 
and sickness, in a calling so precarious as ours, oh! what sad 
reason has the poor old worn-out actress to bless such a charity 
as this, which provides for her sick-bed those comforts she has 
been unable to provide for herself, and when all other offices 
of friendship, save the last, are superfluous—smooths her death- 


pillow, and saves her from a pauper’s grave. (Great emotion.)| are numerous and steady in their direction and occurrence. | and I met him at Lord Camden’s, in 
You will pardon me, I hope, for intruding such sad words and | The columnar masses that give such grandeur to the Land's | di 


such sad thoughts on such an occasion; but there appear to 
me special reasons why women in our profession should take | 
an interest in this charity; and it seems to me that, in acknow- | 
\edging this particular toast, they might not perhaps be alto- | 
gether out of place. (Applause.) In the name of all the 
ladies present, I beg to return you our most grateful thanks tor 


the honour you have done us, and allow me to drink all your | fifty feet in length could be quarried of the requisite width | forehand. 


healths in return.” At the close of this touching and appro- 


priate address, a spontaneous burst of cheering rose from all| Luxor, erected in honour of Rameses IL., they discovered that | if the 
parts; the silvery voices of the ladies present mingling cheer- | it had been broken along a concealed joint before it was erec- | to 


fully with the more boisterous cheers of the gentlemen. The | 
company shortly afterwards adjourned to the ball-room, | 
where the festivities were prolonged to an advanced hour. Up- 
wards of £170 was collected in the course of the evening. 
| 
Tue Scpp.y or Corron.—Messrs. Neill Brothers, of Man- 
chester, have just issued a circular, in which it is said :-—* We | 
can discern no hope of peace till one side or the other is ut- | 
terly prostrated, and to accomplish this result will be a work 
of time. Meantime, it is apparent that national enthusiasm 
will now furnish money more readily to the Northern govern- 
ment, and that the recent events will thus have a tendency to 
protract the war. It is thus evidently futile to look for any | 
early ane of the Southern ports; and even were it} 
otherwise, very little cotton could be brought down before the | 
summer fall of the rivers. Prior to this date last year, up- | 
wards of 3,000,000 bales had reached the ports, leaving on y| 
650,000 to be subsequently received. This season we have not | 
yet heard of any receipts, and the exports do not probably as | 
vet exceed 5, bales. This, however, may be incre by | 
20,000 or 30,000 during the remainder of the season, by vessels | 
running the blockade. Till last month the stock at Liverpool | 
showed no great falling off relatively to last year, but the dis- | 
crepancy is now becoming great. The present and imme-| 
diately prospective supply of American cotton, as compared | 
with this time last year, is now as follows:—1862: At Liver- 
pool, 166,000 bales; afloat, nil. 1861: At Liverpool, 718,000 
bales; afloat, 295,000 bales ; total, 1,013,000 bales—showing a 
decrease of 859,000 bales, besides a probable reduction of 
150,000 bales in the stocks in spinners’ hands. This deficiency 
is, however, in some degree mitigated by the supply from 
other quarters, viz. :—Surat (in Liverpool), 1862, 202,000 bales, 
1861, 110,000 bales ; other sorts, 1862, 62,000 bales, 1861, 53,000 
bales; Surat afloat for Liverpool, 1862, 207,000 bales, 1861, | 
188,000 bales; Surat afloat for London and the Continent, | 
1862, 15,000 bales, 1861, 39,000 bales. Total, 1862, 486,000 | 
bales, 1861, 390,000 bales; showing an increase of 96,000) 
bales. It is gratifying to be able to state that East Indian | 
cotton is daily increasing in favour, and many spinners are 
altering a portion of their machinery to suit it. he loss in 
weight is undoubtedly considerably greater than in American 








| existence. No notice had been given to the man of what was 





about to take place. He was alone in an atmosphere of great 
danger, when he saw a light approaching, apparently a candle 
burning openly, the effect of which he knew would be instant 
destruction to him and its bearer. His command was instantly, 
“ Put out the light!” The light came nearer and nearer. No 
regard was paid to his cries, which then became wild, mingled 
with imprecations against the comrade (for such he took 
Hodgson to be) who was tempting death in so rash and certain 
away. Still, not one word was said in reply; the light con- 


pitmen.—Chambers’s Book of Days. 





Tue Great Monouitsa Qvestion.—It will be hard to find 
in the British Isles the monolith required for the Prince Con- 
sort’s obelisk. If it is to rival the mighty obelisks already in 
existence, it must be 100 feet high by 10 feet square, and weigh 
600 tons, and the difficulty of the problem consists in finding 
a plinth of sufficient length without transverse joints. This 
could be done with ease in Egypt or Ceylon, but not in Bri- 
tain, where, at least in the more socensiohe districts, the joints 


End cliffs in Cornwall, and to the Eagle’s Rock in the Mourne 
Mountains in Down, are traversed by horizontal joints at in- 
tervals of fiteen or twenty feet. The same vice of structure 
excludes the granites of Dartmoor and Leinster from the com- 
petition. In Donegal and Scotland, from the gneissose struc- 
ture of the granite, the joints are further apart, but we doubt if 


without a joint. When the French took down the obelisk of 


ted by the Egyptians, who had ingeniously secured it by means 
of two wooden dove-tailed clamps.—Spectator, March 15. 


Famovs Spots tN THE Hesripes.—In Syke one} can 
now and again come on the track of Johnson and Bozzy. 
Passing out of Broadford, you note in a green glen on the left 
the ruins of the House of Corriechatachan—now a mere con- 
fused pile of stones—and there Boswell, in company with some 
fous Highland bloods—ah me, their very grandchildren must 

dead or gray by this!—brewed and quaffed five gigantic 
bowls of punch, with what wild talk we can fancy; and the 
friend of the “ Majestic Teacher of Moral and Religious Wis- 
dom” went to bed at five in the morning, and awoke with the 
headache of a reprobate. Some thirty miles north, on the 
shore of Lock Snizort—waters shadowed by King Haco’s gal- 
leys, as they passed on to defeat at Largs—we stumble on 
the ruins of the old house of Kingsburgh. The site is marked 
by a mere protuberance on the grassy turf, and in the space 
where fires burned, and little feet pattered, and men and wo- 
men ate and drank, and the cheerful bow! smoked, great trees 
are growing. To this place did Flora Macdonald come, and 
the Prince dressed in woman's clothes; there they rested for 
the night, and departed next — And the sheeto in 
which the wanderer slept were carefully” put aside, and years 
after they became a shroud for the lady of the house. And the 
old shoes the Prince wore were kept by Kingsburgh till his dy- 
ing day, and after that a “ zealous Jacobite gentleman” paid 
twenty guineas for the treasure. That love for the young As- 
canius !—the ¢: of Culloden, and noble blood reddening 
many scaffolds, could not wash it out. Fancy Ais meditations 
on all that devotion when an old man in Rome! Tothe same 

lace also came Boswell and Johnson, with a cold in his head. 

here the Doctor saluted Flora, and slept in the bed the Prince 
occupied. There Boswell was in a cordial humour, and, as his 
fashion was, “ promoted a cheerful glass.” — Zemple Bar. 





Tue Vitiaryovs Tarprxes.—The best of our contempora- 
ries, and we may hope the Foreign Office also, seem at length 
to have come over to the opinion we have so long expressed, 
that we should interfere to stay the Bg ony of the ruthless 
robber gangs that, under the assumed name of patriots and 


cotton, but not in proportion to the present difference in price. | of the religion of peace, have now for ten long years been lay- 


Yet this difference in price will probably be maintained, as 
American will shortly occupy the position of a “ fancy arti- 
cle,” for which more than its relative value will be given for 
certain styles of is for which other sorts of cotton will not 
suit.”"—London News, March 11. 





Earty Use oF Execrric TeLecrapa.—In a paper read at 
the last meeting of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 


Society, Mr. Dyer pointed out the following extract from Ar- 


thur Young’s * Travels in France” (2nd edition), London, 1794, | performed this achievement in their progress of regenerating | 50 to 


ing waste the finest provinces of China, and committing havoc 
and murder on a scale that would be impossible except in the 
country where at least one-third of the whole human race is 
closely packed together. 

By the latest accounts the Taipings had captured and sacked 
the populous city of Ningpo, one of those thrown open to 
British trade by our first treaty w ith China, and this, too, under 

| the cannon of English men-ol-war, a few roundsof grape from 
which would have stopped their cowardly career. Having 


which proved that electricity had been employed at that early | China, they now openly avow their intention of enacting the 
date for the purpose of transmitting intelligence :—“In the Peo part towards the far more important city of Shanghai, 


evening to Mons. Lomond, a very ingenious and inventive me- 
chanic, who has made an improvement in the jenny for spin- 
hing cotton. 
thread for certain fabrics, but this forms it loose and spong 
In electricity he has made a remarkable discovery. You write 
two or three words on a paper: he takes it with him into a 
room, and turns a machine inclosed in a cylindrical case, at 
the top of which is an electrometer, a small fine pith ball: a 
wire connects with a similar cylinder and electrometer in a 
distant apartment; and his wife, by remarking the correspon- 
ding motions of the ball, writes down the words they indicate, 
from which it appears that he has formed an alphabet of mo- 
tions. As the length of the wire makes no difference in the 
effect, a correspondence might be carried “on at any distance ; 
Within and without a besieged town for instance ; or for a pur- 

se much more worthy, and a thousand times more harmless, 

tween two lovers prohibited or prevented from any better 
connexion. Whatever the use may be, the invention is beau- 
tiful.” 





Tue First Sarety Lamp.—In 1816 Davy’s safety lamp for 
the first time shed its beams in the dark recesses of a coal-pit. 
The Rev. John Hodgson, rector of Jarrow, near Newcastle, 
had on the previous day received from Sir Humphrey Davy 
two of the lamps. Davy, although he felt a well-grounded re- 
liance in the scientific correctness of his lamp, had never 
descended acoal-pit to make the trial; and Hodgson determined 
to do this for him. Till thistime, miners were in the habit, 
when working in foul air, of lighting themselves by a steel 
mill—a disk of steel kept revolving in contact with a piece of 
flint: such an arrangement being safe, though certainly calcula- 
ted to afford very little light. Armed with the safety ~>* 
Mr. Hodgson descended Hebburn pit, walked about in a terrible 
atmosphere of fire-damp, or explocive gas, held his lamp high 


and low, and saw it become full of blazing gas without produc- | 
ing any explosion. He approached a miner working by the 
spark t of steel mill; a man who had not the 

kaow: that such a wonder as the new lamp was in 


in the purlieus of which has arisen, in the brief period of 
twenty years, a virtually English city of warehouses and pa- 


with the Chinese empire. ’ : 
Now it is certain that robbery and piracy on a considerable 
scale have always existed in China, or at least ever since we 
} 


knew it. They have been especially rife during the whole of 


| the present century, rising in amount with the weakness of 
| the Chinese Government, but never taking their present or- 
| ganised shape until after our own victories over the Imperial 
Government. Many of the leaders of the Taipings are, in 
fact, well known to be persons bred in our own settlements, 
or under our own institutions, a fact which some parties at 
| one time boasted of. Wherever bred, both leaders and fol- 
| lowers are of the very scum of the people. Every man of rank, 
| education, and property holds aloof from the brigands, from 


| whom it would be to the last degree absurd to hope for the | 


patriotic revolution to which they make pretence. 
| By our treaty engagements with the Government of China, 
| we are bound to render it assistance in the suppression of pi- 
| racy—that is, robbery perpetrated on the sea-coast. The rob- 
beries of the Taipings are of the very same nature, for they are 
committed on the rivers and canals of the country, just as much 
| the highways of commerce as the sea-coast, and hence, if not 
' technical, are virtual piracies. The operations of the Taip 
jare, indeed, from the total want of land transport, whol M 
| aquatic, and therefore, although carried on in fresh, just as muc: 
piracy as if carried on in salt water. In mere self-defence we 
shall soon be called upon to interfere, and we are satisfied the 
| sooner we interfere the better. Indeed, from the answer given 
|b Mr. Layard to a question put to him on the subject on 
Tuesday fast, we find that the Government has oe in- 
| structions to defend Shanghai from the rebels, which a good 


| ut we have a word to say in favour of the Tartar Govern- 


meni Sp, ee yee pe © 
To call the Tartar rule China a foreign yoke is not a correct | was missing, 





account of it. Both the Tartar hordes that subdued China 
were of a cognate race with the Chinese, and no sooner had 
they effected their conquests than they adopted the laws and 
institutions of China. All they did was to infuse a vigour into 
Chinese Government, of which Chinese Government stood 
greatly in need. Both the Mongol and Manchoo Governments 
of China were great improvements on the native ones which 
preceded them, which really fell more by their own corruption 
than by the arms of the Tartars. These did not build a great 
| wall, which for magnitude and uselessness beats the Egyptian 





pols constructed the great canal, and the 
two centuries and a half, had brought 

of populousness and prosperity which 
under native rule. Backed by the imme- 
bourhood of the people from whom t ey sprang, 
| the Manchoo Government has still the power of restoring a 
| Vigorous Government to China. This is sufficiently proved by 
|the fact that the countless host of the Taipings contrived to 
| get within 100 miles of the capital and encountered the Tartar 
| banners, they were routed and cut to pieces; while good care 
| has been taken by them that the enterprise should never be 
renewed.—Eraminer, March 15. 


anchoos, in a rule o 





Tue “Op Duke's” REcoLiections oF Prtt.—*I did not 
think he would have died so soon. He died in January, 1806 ; 
Kent, and I think that he 
| did not seem ill, in the November previous. He was extremely 
| lively, and in g spirits. It is true that he was dy way of 
| being an invalid at that time. A great deal was always said 
about his taking his rides—for he used then to ride eighteen 
or twenty miles every day—and great pains were taken to 
|send forward luncheon, bottled porter, 1 think, and getting 
| him a beef-steak or mutton chop ready at some place fixed be- 
That place was always mentioned to the party, so 
that those kept at home in the morning might join the ride 
y pleased. On coming home from these rides, they used 
put on dry clothes, and to hold a Cabinet, for all the party 
| were members of the Cabinet, except me, and, I think, the 
| Duke of Montrose. At dinner Mr. Pitt drank little wine ; but 
it was at that time the fashion to sup, and he then took a great 
deal of port wine and water. 

“In the same month I also met Mr. Pitt at the Lord Mayor's 
dinner; he did not seem ill. On that occasion I remember he 
returned thanks in one of the best and neatest speeches I ever 
heard in my life. It was in very few words. The Lord Mayor 
had proposed his health as one who had been the Saviour of 
of England, and would be the Saviour of the rest of Europe. 
Mr. Pitt then gt up, disclaimed the compliments as applied 
to himself, and added, ‘ England has saved herself by her ex- 
ertions, and the rest of Europe will be saved by her example! 
That was all; he was scarcely up two minutes; yet nothing 
could be more perfect. I remember another curious thing at 
that dinner. Erskine was there. Now Mr. Pitt had always 
over Erskine a great ascendency—the ascendency of terror. 
Sometimes, in the House of Commons, he could keep Erskine 
in check by merely putting out his hand or making a note. 
At this dinner, ine’s health having been drank, and 
Erskine rising to return thanks, Pitt held up his finger, and 
said to him across the table, ‘ Erskine! remember 7 a they 
are drinking your health as a distinguished Colonel of Volun- 
teers.’ Erskine who had intended as we heard, to off 
upon Rights of Juries, the State Trials, and other political 
points, was quite put out; he was awed like a school-boy at 
school, and in his speech kept strictly within the limits en- 
joined him.”—Letter to Lord Stanhope. 





Inox, IN PLace or Woopen SLEEPERS.—A modification 
has just been introduced into the system of French railways, 
which, though at first sivbt it may seem of little importance, 
is one of great interest to the railway world. It has been pro- 
posed to substitute cast-iron sleepers for the wooden ones now 
adopted almost universally. For some time past this substi- 
tution has been rded as impracticable on account of the 
rupture occasioned by shocks, &., but Mr. Camus has applied 
a sort of felt cushion which effectually prevents all risk of 
fracture. In order to set aside all doubts on the matter of the 
use of cast-iron sleepers, it will be sufficient to state that expe- 
riments and constant working trials on the Paris and Lyons 
railway have proved that, after eight months’ continued traffic 
the system was oe aa ul. The Charleroi Journal 
mentions that above 50; a were employed for the re- 
| a of the Bale railway, 60, for the second line of Mul- 
| house, and that the Midi of France used up 60,000 in the same 
| year for keeping up the line. All these timbers are of the 
| first quality, and subjected to very severe inspection ; so that 
| it might be feared the forests at some future pas would fail 
| to avery Se ——— of wood requisite. The economy re 
| sultin m the employment of iron would be, it is said, from 

per cent.— Builder. 








ExTRAORDINARY Rospertes.—During the last few days 
considerable anxiety has been created amongst the bankers 
and merchants in the City by the discovery of a robbery of a 


Common machines are said to make too hard a_ laces, at which centres a British trade of the yearly value of | registered letter, containing notes and cheques of the value, it 
. £30,000,000, equal to at least one-half of our whole commerce 


is reported, of £5,000, the whole of which has been realised in 
gold at the Bank of England. Upon waiting on the Secretary 
of the Post-office at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, our reporter was in- 
| formed of the following facts :—On Friday, the 7th inst., a let- 
ter was registered at Waterford, situa to Messrs. Leaf and 
Co., Old ge, London, and duly forwarded to the metro- 
polis. It is known to have safely reached St. Martin’s-le- 
| Grand, as the authorities have adopted a plan of requiring the 
postmen to sign a receipt when registered letters are handed 
over to them for delivery to the parties to whom they are ad- 
dressed. On the occasion in question the clerk of the registered 
letter department called the postman by name to the pigeon 
hole of the office. Somebody answered, who, at the time, was 
believed to be the proper person, and after signing the usual 
form of receipt, the registered letter in question was given him 
to deliver. Nothing more was heard of the matter until the 
middle of the week, when a communication was received from 
Messrs. Leaf, inquiring the reason why the registered letter in 
question had not been delivered. The clerk of the registered 
| letter department was at once referred to, and he produced the 
tman's receipt to show that he had duly handed over the 
etter for delivery. The postman of the walk was then sent 
for, and on attending he was interrogated why he had not de- 
| livered the letter to the firm. He denied ever having the let- 
ter, and on the receipt being produced he stated that it was not 
| his signature, and that it was a forgery. The officials of the 
Post-office at once instituted the fujlest inquiry, with a view of 
ascertaining who had possession of the letter, but we believe 
that nothing satisfactory was elicted, except that the letter 
|had been fraudulently obtained by means of a deep-laid 
| scheme, either by some one connected with the Post-office, or 





by some person who had a know) of the registered 
letter issue department, of the way the ness was trans- 
acted. It isstated that, on Messrs. Leaf finding that the letter 


they at once gave the usual notice to the bankers 
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to stop the cheques and notes. Unfortunately, however, the 
warning was too late. The cheques had been le, and the 
notes had been exchanged for gold at the Bank of England. 
So the matter at present stands. Another as letter con- 
taining, it is said, £2,000 is reported to have disappeared under 
similar circumstances. It is not long since a registered let- 
ter from Lincoln to one of the bankers in Lombard-street was 
abstracted, and these frequent losses have occasioned some 
uneasiness in the City, inasmuch as the Post-office do not hold 
themselves responsible for the contents of registered letters.— 
London Brpress, March 15. 


Covenrse rm Caurcu—A Last AprgeaL.—On a Sunday 
afternoon, in one of the Established Churches in Dundee, 
while the minister was ss with the delivery of a 
discourse on the body of the Church of Christ, he was much 
annoyed withthe accompaniment, so frequent at this season, 
of continual coughing on the part of his hearers. At length 
his nerves could stand it no longer, and, almost in despair, he 
appealed to the people to allow him to finish his discourse 
without further molestation, assuring them that he would not 
put their forbearance toa severe test. The effect of this appeal 
was no more than a orn cessation of the annoyance ; 
in a few minutes it recommenced with renewed vigour, and 
the rev. gentleman, at the limit of his patience, sat down, 
leaving his hearers in immense surprise at the sudden 
interruption of the sermon. ‘This expedient on the part of the 
speaker for the time produced the desired effect—the people 
ceased to cough; he resumed his discourse, and was permitted 
in peace to bring it to a termination. In his peroration, 
however, he remarked indirectly on what had occurred, for in 


enumerating the hindrances which existed to the perfecting of 


the body of the Church, he mentioned as one “an ill-bred 
congregation." —Dundee Advertiser. — 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 690. By Mr. 8. A. Harrison. 


BLACK. 








+ WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three movea. 





SoLuTiION TO PRoBLEM No. 689. 


White. Black. 
1. Rto B6, dis. ch 1KtoQ5 
2 KttoQ? 2. R tks Kt (best) 
8. P to K 3, ch 3. R tke P (best) 
4 R to Q 4, double ch 4 KtoBé 
5. R to Q BG, mate. 





The game following is one of seven recently contested simulta- | It removes all Dan- 
chester, against 
seven members of the Atheneum Club of that city. Out of the 
seven | me! Mr. Blackburne won five and lost only two; and al- 


neously and blindfold by Mr. Blackburne, of 


consistent with the sorrow of the people. The Venetians toa 
man obeyed the mandate of the committee.” 


Miouty Trrores.—We hear occasionally of the mighty 
throes of the rebels, through the columns of the jion pa- 

rs, but we'll back Gen. Shields nst them all, as we were 
ately informed by the New York Herald that :— 

Gen. Shields went in hot pursuit of the Rebels, and threw a 
| bridge overa river. He then threw his whole army across, and 
| then threw out his pickets for two miles. 

If these are not mighty throws we should like to know it.— 
Vanity Fair. 





diecetininiielptedicitiaeat 
CLUB RATES. 
We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 
distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with 
the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 
rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 
ing Clubs. 
If each of our country subscribers would but try to find out the 
Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 
Albion as he may think its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
and thus render us a substantial service. It will be perceived, too, 
that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
friends. 
Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 
Three Copies, one year, $9; and an extra Copy of the Albion, on 
one of the Albion Engravings, of which a List is published 
on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club. 
Five Copies, one year, $15; and an eztra Copy of the paper AnD 
one Engraving ; or TWO extra Copies, or TWO Engravings, to 
the getter-up. 





Lire aNd Death tN Great Cities.—WHERE ARE THE Doctors? 
—When Alaric the Goth heard that Rome was thronged with the 
tives who had fled before his barbarous hordes, the grim chief- 
tain laughed and said—* Aha! I am glad of it. It is easier to cut 
down thick grass than thin.” It has been estimated by a physi- 
cian of eminent standing that out of 227,000 deaths which — 
take place in populous cities, 100,000 might reasonably be struc 
off the list by proper sanitary measures. But Dr. Holloway, the 
greatest modern traveller and most experienced physician of the 
age, considers that these figures considerably undervalue the true 
relative poeeeon. From various data in his possession, taken 
at random during a series of years in the largest cities of the world, 
Dr. Holloway says 80 per cent. of the yearly mortality would be a 
closer approximation to the mark. He accounts for the unneces- 
sary sacrifice of human life from the foul air breathed in densely 
crowded cities—the blood becomes vitiated and the tissues loose 
their vitality, hence that general debility and pale emaciated ap- 
pearance witnessed in the denizens of large towns. Dr. Holloway’s 
celebrated vegetable Pills neutralize the virus received into the 
lungs by their action on the blood, which they purify and invigo- 
rate, while the active principle of the medicine combines with the 
vital fluid, and is consequently scattered over the entire system. 
Tho effect of these life sustaining Pills is not confining merely to 
the blood; the stomuch, liver, and bowels are equally benetited by 
them. The functions of the stomach are strengthened, the secre- 
tions of the liver corrected, and the action of the bowels stimulated 
so that the tone and vigor of the general constitution are com- 

letely renewed. 

. We understand that Dr. Holloway is about publishing his “ Me- 
moirs,” which when Ld appesr, will certainly be a valuable ac- 
ye to the Scientific literature of the day. We predict that 
they will be eagerly read by all classes and doubtlessly translated 
into every printed language. Few men, if any, have travelled 
more than Dr. Holloway, for we find that he bas nearly made a 
tour of the habitable globe, receiving letters and souvenirs from 





AND ALL 





BY 

VON EISENBERG, 
Oculist and Aurist, 

WITH HIS NEWLY INVENTED 


EUSTACHION EXPLORER, 
AETHERIAL EAR INHALATOR, 


AND 
Von Eisenberg’s Eye Fumigator, 
READ. 
New York, March 3rd, 1862, 126 East 16th street. 
Dr. J. E. Von Ersenserc— 
r Sir: 

I write to express my thanks to you for the great benefit m 
daughter has received at your hands. She came to you one wee! 
ago almost blind and in great pain. You pronounced the disease 
to be granular inflammation of the puvulent form, with great pho- 
tophobia. After one week’s treatment she can now see well and 
is perfectly cured. She has been to several of our first physicians, 
who have failed to cure her.—Again, I can only say, I give you 
mother’s grateful thanks for what you have done for my child, 
and hope all who are similarly afflicted will be fortunate enough 
to fall into your skilful hands. 

Yours, obliged, - Mrs. HOPKINS. 

Dr. Von E1senserc—Sir: I was afflicted with total Deafness, 
when I was induced to pay you a visit this morning. No one can 
imagine my delight, when, after one operation at your hands. m 
hearing was suddenly and painlessly restored to me, for which 
feel very grateful. After total deafness, shut out from so necessary 
a sense, to have it returned and to hear distinctly, reflects the 
greatest credit on you for the immense amount of skill possessed 

by you. I beg to thank you for what I can so fully appreciate. 
lam, sir, your ob’t servant, 
EDWARD TEMPLE HARRISON. 
188 Mercer street, New York. 


J. E. Von Eisenberg, M. D. 

Dear Doctor :—I gratefully certify that your operation on my 
eyes for cataract (or opacity) has been completely successful. I can 
now see well. I think your skill in operating for cataract is unri- 
valled. I must also ~~ my gratitude for the restoration 
of my danghter’s hearing. Her ears were completely closed up 
when she came to you; now they are quite open, and she hears 
distinctly. Yours, gratefully, 

N, 40 Raymond st., Brooklyn. 
New Yor«, March 14, 1861. 

This is to certify that I have been attended by several doctors 
for DEAFNESS, who failed to afford me any relief, until I went 
under the treatment of Dr. Von Eisenberg, who relieved me in- 
stantaneously, and stopped the buzzing noise in my head from 


which I suffered. 
THOMAS 8. COPELAND, Sergt. of Police. 
STRABISMUS, 
or CROSS-EYE. 
IN ITS WORST STAGES, 
CURED IN ONE MINUTE. 
38 Clinton Pince, Eighth Street, 





rsons of the highest distinction. From what we bave heard the 
‘orthcoming volumes are replete with strange and startling inci- 
dents that have occurred during his visits to Paris, St. Petersburg, 
jenna, Pekin, Melbourne, Berlin, Washington, Constantinople, 
and other remarkable cities of the world.""—Dickens’s All the Year 


veo Kathairon for the Hair, is the oldest, best, 
and most po article ever made. Ne other preparation has 
ever given such u acs | Versal satisfaction 
cons NARS | druff, restores, pre- 

ei 7 = Hair, nnd i 

<O8 THe ‘uu our. If you 

aA head of Hair, try it. 


serves, and beauti- 
parts to it a delight- 
wish a fine, vigorous 








though in the present instance he makes an oversight at the last 
- Sold everywhere by all dealers, for 25 cents per bottle, and at the 
moment, the style in which the game is played s 8 for itself. principal depot, 68 Liberty Street. - me 
White (B.) Black (H.) White(B.) Black (H1.) - 2 ‘¢ 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 18 QRtoK Bsq PtoQ4 THE PLANTING SEASON. 
2PtoK B4 P tks P 19 Bto B7 PtoQ Kt3 
SKKttoB3 PtoKKt4 |20 KttoB2 BtoR3 
4K BtoBa KBtoKt2 |21RtoKsq QtoK R5 
5 PtoQ4 P to Q3 2 QtoR3 B to Q6 PARSONS & CO., 
6PtoQBs QtoK2 23 Kt to Kt4 Biog Kea 
2 Geoties 5 keQBs, |4QtoKts RwoKB wen 
oO o 2 toQs 
9 PtoK R4(a) KBto B38 26 Re cob’ re fs FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
10 P tks P B tks P 27 PtoQ Kts QR wg AND 
ll Kt tks B os 3 PtQR4 toR3 
12 QB the OK KtS |W KttoKS KttoK BS Exotic Plants, 
8 + g tto 
WBIkeP ch K tog SRK ch Riogke LARGE AND HANDSOMB, 
15 Kt hy) Sa Q te K 6, ch + PP KttoK5 AND aT 
16 Rto B QtksKP |83KRtoB3_ Bto his sq ; 
17 BtoKt8 QKttoQ2 | 34 Kt toKt $(s) Q tks R LOW PRICES. 





And White resigns. 





(a) With the board before him, Mr. Blackburne would 
have taken the Kt P with K Kt here.—(5) An oversight, tm § 
euch as is intelligible enough when we remember that this game is 


one of seven, all seen only by the mind’s eye. 


For Catalogues Address at FLUSHING, L. I. 


Between University Place and Broadway. 
| ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, IS ALIKE EFFICACIOUS TO 





check incipient malady, and to counteract actual disease. In 

cases of scrofula, cutaneous eruptions, erysipelas, liver complain 
and general debility, it will speedily purify the blood, remove al 
unhealthy secretions, and simultaneously produce a healthy action 
of the stomach and bowels, thereby relieving many complaints 
arising from a a of the digestive functions. The i 
dients composing th lebrated remedy being entirely vegetable, 
no unpleasant symptoms are left behind after cure. 

Prepared and sold uy 4. B. & D. Sanps, Druggists, 100 Fulton 
St., New York. Sold also by Druggists generally. 


ANTI-BHEUMATIC BAND. 
A PERMANENT CURE FOR RHEUMATISM, GOUT, NEU- 
RALGLA, and all Similar Affections. 
Illustrated Treatise with Certified Testimonials sent free. 
Address G. SMITH & CO., 
Sole Proprietors, 
491 Broadway, New York. 


C*tune en: Nervous Debility, &c.—A new 
CURE, the genuineness of which is vouched for by the best 
pers in the country. No fees ever required. Send stamp to 
ox 1647, Boston, Mass. 

















STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL 
Patent Overstrung Grand and Square Pianos, 
Are now Considered the best Pianos Manufactured. 


These instruments have taken Sixteen First Premiums, Gold and 
Silver Medals, within the last four years, in competition with 














HE Un 





At Bora TRAFALGAR AND WATERLOO.—Considering that 


and well-assorted Stock of RODS, ARTIFICI 


Trafalgar and Waterloo, the two greatest victories by sea or Se 


land which our hi 


ellington. 


service, and on board the fi 
known, he stood by the duke’s side.—Stanhope’s Life of Pitt. 





custom, last night. But what the carnival of Venice 


dog, was seen during the whole carnival. | 
en 


story can record, were fou 
years of each other, it has sometimes occurred ~ pty 
whether any man could be named who by any chance was 
t at both. and I once asked that question of the Duke of 2d <r 
He told me that he knew of only one—General 
Alava. At Trafalgar, the general was in the Spanish naval a 
ag-ship; at Waterloo, as is well 


; Ww 
what was tolled out, is rather difficult to define, since net = + aan 


mask, excepting that placed over the muzzle of an Austrian .j costing less than half the 


Thomas H. Bate, 7 Warren Street, New York. 


N.B.—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, acknow- | 
b enced gentlemen to be the best Bait for Trol- 


| Pianos of the best makers of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING TACKLE. | Baltimore. 
dersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above 
| Articles at the World’s Fair—and constantly on hand a large aupt, and other musical celebrities. 
| BAIT, TROUT - 
| FLIES, &c., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on | Months, by nearly all the leading and most prominent artists 


Among the judges were Gottschalk, Wm. Mason, H. A. Wollen- 
e subjoin the following certificates, given within the last — 
an 


musicians now residing in this country: 

The undersigned, nym | personally examined and practically 
tested the Improvement in Grand Pianos invented by H. Srernwart, 
in which the covered strings are overstrung above those remaining, 
| do hereby certify : 





AMALCAM BELLS, 


a At prices within the reach of every 





Their use in all parts of the United States and Canadas, 
able qualities, among which are TONE, STRENGTH, 80- 
USNESS, and DURABILITY OF VIBRATION un- 
@ equalled by any other manufacture. Sizes 50 to 50,000 ths., 


i 
: a Church, School-house, Cemetery, Factory, or Farm > "3. Th 
Fy ~ee Na V —e: OnLy One Mask.—A Venice letter | epee 
of the 5th ult. says :—*“ The carnival of Venice i ; it} 
was tolled out by the church bells, according ap tpemeneced 190 Sie eetinicn nzenrm Recess Wem, Se cvantiine seek vabe- 


of other metals, or 12, cts. io 
und, at which price we warrant them twelve months. [| 


1. That as a result of the said Improvement the voice of the 


>! Piano is outs improved in quality, quantity, and power. 


| 2% Thesound by Steinway’s improvement is much more ere®, 


less harsh, stronger, and much better prolonged than that realised 


any other Piano with which we are acquainted. 
e undersigned regard the improvement of Mr. Steinway 8s 


© most novel, ingenious, and important. No Piano of similar con- 
Q struction has even been known or used, so far as the undersigned 
> know or believe. 


Gustav Satter, William Mason, 8. B. Mills, 

| John N. Pattison, Wm. Saar, Robert Goldbeck, 
U. C. Hill, George W. Morgan, Wm. A. King, 
Carl Bergmann, Geo F. Bristow, Henry C. Timm, 


; n vain the police r And many others. 

eavoured to get up an exhibition of painted faces. The| 4 bia metal taken in exchange. Send fora circular. | Each warran’ : . ears. 
arene comaties eae their order to the effect that the | s PRATT, ROBINSON & CO., Maxvractcrens, . ——— Nos. ny oi 0a Waltons Scan 
nation was in gricf, and any manifestation of rejoicing was in- | ¢ 190 William Street, N.Y. @ - Near Broadway, New York. 
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